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AT SUNSET. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 





I sit at my cottage window 
In the tight of the sun's last rays— 
And the hilltops glow with splendor, 
And the weet is all ablinze, 
My room is flooled with glory, 
My soul with a wild delight, 
Aud my beart is filled with poems 
That I cannot speak or write. 


All darker, and deeper, and grander 
The glory flameth high, 

And I trace the walls of a city 
In that beautiful western sky. 

A city all gold and crimson, 
All parple and amber red, 

And the -treeta are paved with crystal 
Where the feet of angels tread. 


Oh soulless pen and pencil, 
Your efforts are weak and vain, 
The pen of the poet falters, 
And bis heart is full of vain. 
Aw the artist dro,* hi« pencil, 
And weeps iu mute despair, 
For he cannut paint the glory 
That lies in the sunsct there. 


But the city fadeth, fadeth— 
The crimson turns to gray, 
The golklen lizht« are dying, 
An! the splendor melts away. 
And I know it was only the shadow 
Of the city built on high, 
Only the pour pale shadow, 
That I saw in the sunset sky. 


And } long for that other city, 
The city that God bath made. 

Where the glory never paleth 
Anil the +plendors never fade. 

Oh, there at the feet of Jesus, 
In anthems of prai«e I know, 

My sul ahall utter the poems 
That fill ow. 


—--—pee- —— --- 
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‘. 
WIAT TIE SEA BROUGHT ME. 
[ Written of Persephone, the child. | 


It was my tenth birthday. I was stand- 
ing befure a triangular bit of broken mirror, 
combing my hair. The mirror showed me 
only the yellow waves which curved around 
my forehead. I had to look down to see 
where it huog far below my knees, thick and 
shining. 

I loved my hair, as I loved all beautiful 
things. I used to kies and caress it, and 
fold it all up io a soft pillow for my childish 
cherk. It was a pleasure to me to smooth 
it down with my small, rough hands, until 
it shone like satin, to braid it in a crown 
arvund my head, or, as new, to shake it 
loose upon my shoulders, all rippling, like 
the sea upon the yellow sands, and bind it 
with acoronal of shells, Then I would dance 
upon the smooth, white beach, fancying that 
some rough Triton blew a rude acoompani- 
ment upon bis shell, and that, far below the 
restless waves, which sparkled, sparkled, as 
far as I could sec, the mermen and maids 
were watching me, and only restrained from 
joining in the dance by the unfortunate for- 
mation of their lower members, 


I kneeled down to look from the small 
window, which was on a level with the floor. 
A guat came in like an angry hand, ani 
wrenched my lengths of hair through the 
window, blew them across my face, and then 

od by with a shrill and scornful bias. 
The sea and sky stretched blue before me, 
but ’twas a pale and livid bluc, and far away 
on the horizon a cloud, “ no bigger than a 
man's band,” but black and wrathful, hung, 
like a pirate’s flag—while alow, sullen moau 
sounded through the air—the wail of a 
coming storm. | knew the sound, and hailed 
it with delight. The oll sea-gods were 
about to do each other battle. 1 should see 
Neptune driving his sea-horses, spouting 
foam, and Nereus, and Oceanus, and per- 
haps some of the weed-crowned river-gods 
would be there, and Arion, to soothe the 
angry uproar with some propitious air upon 
his lute, and the white arms of the Nereids, 
tessing like fuam above the billowy commo- 
tion, woul! crown the victors, or implore 
psrdon for the vanquished. With these 
thoughts in my head I dasbed down the nar- 
row, crazy stairs, heeliess uf the sbrill voice 
of my mother, or the clamor of the chil- 
dren when they caught sight of my fying 
figure, bounded over a broken spar which 
bad been set up to kee» the house-door 
open, ran against Bob Larris, as big and 
heavy as a Newfoundland , who rubbed 
bis arm and ejsculated—* ! dom the 
little mermaid ! on the tail of his 
cur, which raised a bow! of anguish, and 
then my flying feet bear me tos favorite 
rock, on which eminence I view, 








with a feeling of perfect security, the charge 
of the breakers on the coast below, although 
my hair is wet with the scattered foam. 

There is no longer even a tinge of blue in the 
sky, which stretches a sheet of lead above me 
—omipnous with black, thunderous-looking 
elouds, with copperseclezed {row 
which flash sheets of flame which seem to 
touch the leaping waves, tipping them with 
dull fire. Black, pitch-black, with edges of 
deathly-blue and ghastly white are the great 
waves which open in seams, and show the 
dark commotion of the waters below, and 
rise as if their foam-capped heads would 
strike the sky, and then reel and plunge as 
though dizzied by the height they had at- 
tained. The gale bas risen and drives the 
clouds before it, showing a ‘heaven like 
brass,” from which the lightning leaps and 
plunges to the sea, and all the waters are 
whipped to foam, and groan and fling them- 
selves headlong upon the shore, from which 
they retire, again to wrestle with the angry 
wind which shrieks and bowls, and laughs 
madly as the vexed ocean struggles and 
lashes itself in impotent wrath. Then 
comes the rain and hides all the terrors of 
the scene as with a dense veil, and | bear a 
long halloo and a cry, and know that my 
father is seeking for me in the storm. 

Iwas about to spring forward and dis- 
close myself, when something that was 
neither the roar of the waves, nor the crash 
of the thunder strack my ear—muflled and 
despairing—the boom of a signal-gun at sea, 
I paused and clung to my rock, peering 
vainly into the blank of the storm, Lan- 
terns began to gleam redly through the 
mist. Again the gun sounded, and was an- 
swered by a shout—a shout ax despairing as 
the appeal for aid, dulled by the raging ele- 
mentse—for what boat dare put out for sea 
in such a storm as this? I cling to my rock, 
trembling with Lorror and excitement, I 
seemed to hear the rending of the brave 
ship's timbers, to see her dismantied masta 
sucked in by the maclstrom of the storm. I 
saw the white, despairing faces, whose lips 
yet thrilled with cries for help, go down— 
down. I saw the helpless bands clutch at 
the devouring waves or stretched to heaven 
for aid, and shivering, slipped from my place 
upon the rock and ran wildly through the 
storm, where I coulkl see the red glare of 
the lanterns dancing here and there through 
the shrouding rain. 

As I ran recklessly on, falling sometimes, 
but up again in an instant, my cheeks burn- 
ing, my heart throbbing, my wet hair held 
back with both bands, that I might hear 
every sound alien to the storm that might 
chance to pierce the combined ruar of wind 
and water, 1 stumbled against some one, 
and bad the red glare of a lantern turned 
upon my face. 

“Ho! ‘tis the little wench! and not the 
first time she’s run me aground to-night. 
Blest! if she ain't a sea-witch or some- 
thin’,” said Bob Larris's voice, and to Bob 
Larris's rough coat I attached myself with 
both my hands, crying—‘* The wreck! the 
wreck!” 

“Ho's gotaturn! Back to cottage, lass4 
Yon'’s no place for wenches,” said an ol! 
sea-dog, who was trudging along by Bob's 
side. 

Oh! Bob, let me go w th you!" 

** Heave away -¥ i my ben” said Bob, 
“you're no f of a sea-drench ;” and 
rightly construing this to be a permission to 
accompany him, I ran along by his side 
keeping « tight hold of his horny hand, and 
feeling the spray of the sea mingle with the 
rain which was dashed in our faces by the 
force of the wind. 

“* Hooroar! t’ Beacon’s up!” said Bob 
I uttered a cry, for where all was a dead 





blank before, is now illumined by « fiery 
ight which shows a red sea, crested with 


THK WRECK, 


flame, rearing itself—like a mighty scarlet 
dragon, I think—and plungivg towards us; 
the foam is red, blood-red. and I shudder 
and shut my eyes that I may not see some 
bruised and ghastly form tossed at my feet 
by the monster that has battered its life out. 
| open them again, and there! what is that, 
borne in triumph upon the crimson crest of 
a wave, raised far above us, like a atatue on 
ita pedestal, with the head thrown back, and 
the hair scattered wide, and the white hands 
locked in a death-strain around tho slender 
plank? Even through the storm one can 
hear the shout of many voices as the giant 
wave leans forward and balances its burden ; 
then, toppling, plunges into instant ruin, 
but leaves its treasure at our feet. 1 dash 
forward and fling myself upon the prostrate 
form and clutch it frantically, ) I nee 
another relentless wave approaching, and 
twenty hands seize me and the senscless 
form | hold in my futile grasp and bear us 
from the coming peril. ‘'Tia a brave une ! 
a shrimp to catch a whale!” say the men, 
and laugh loudly, and I find myself in my 
fathers arms, being scolded and carcesed by 
turns, and am told that the rescued stranger 
is to be taken to our cottage, ‘ For he is 
alive, thank God!" my father says, *‘ not 
drowned, like—«'ye mind, my lass, who wee 
diowned off Trollok Point, twelve years 
ago ?" 

Didn't I know by heart, although it had 
hap;ened two yearn before my birth ? 

** Robert Rupell, papa.” 

* Yes,” with a deep sigh, ‘‘ God rest his 
soul,” 

II, 
WHAT DEATH TOOK FROM ME, 


My dreams that night were wild and con- 
fused, and I was glad to wake and ace the 
sun shining over the treacherous ocean, 
which gently undulated under its rays, every 
blue wave tipped with a silver spark, aud 
melted into tenderest purple on the far 
horizon. Every now and then a white-sniled 
ship glided into view, or a boat skimmed the 
surface like a bird, but there was no trace 
of the disaster of the night before. My 
thoughts flew to the shipwrecked stranger, 
in sume degree my property, I felt, for if 
my strength had failed to rescue him, my 
will had been good. 

I shook my hair over my shoulders and 
glided down the stairs, some idea of a 
proper toilette for the reception of a #tran 
ger in my mind, and haviog but the one 
short, blue gown I always wore, with an 
other short, blue gown for change, I twined 
my coronal of shells around my head, as the 
neorest approach to dress in my power, and 
seeing a door partly open, the door of the 
“best room,” which was parlor and bed- 
room in one, 1 insinuated my small person 
through tie crevice, heard some one breath- 
ing gently, and approached the bed, which 
was shadowed by white curtains striped 
with blue. One of there I drew aside, and 
then stood still, gazing with awe and delight. 

The small head was covered with thick, 
silken hair, as yellow as my own, not curled, 
but waving almost to the shoulders. The 
eyes were closed, but long, curling lashes 
lay beneath them, and two yulden-brown 
arches defined themrelves under the white 
brow, whose dazzling purity rae into a faint, 
creamy pink on the oval cheeks, The nose 
was straight and Greek, the mouth large 
but with well-arched, beautifully-colored 
lips. One hand, slender and shapely, with 
rosy pails, lay just outside the coveriet, and 
the skin looked so like white satin to my 
eyes, accustomed only to the brown, hairy 
pawe of sailors and fishermen, that I felt 
tempted to touch it, and lightly doing so 
with the tip of one finger, two golden-brown 





a opened upon me suddenly, contem- 
plating me with a bewildered glance. The 


onal 





“ It 


red lips parted in a smile and spoke. 
scema my good luck has not altogether de- 


serted me, Wrecked no one knows where, 
and nursed by a sea-vuymph! It is Thetis 
or Amphitrite! or, by the loosened yellow 

oodemnane reelf, shaking the foam 
from her treasea,” 

** It is Persephone,” I said, climbing upon 
the foot of the bed, and so disposing myself 
as to command a full view of the object of 
my admiration. 

* What! pale Queen of Shadows! Pray, 
how did you escape from gloomy Dis, and 
all his horrors? Don't think me mad—but 
when one goes to sleep in a fisherman's cot- 
tage, and wakes to flud himself in the com- 
pany of a sea-nymph, who calls herself Per- 
sephone, some slight confusion should be 
excused.” 

Here I innocently created a diversion by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Huw beautiful you are!” 

** You make me blush, Persephone! But 
I suppose your subjects are of a somewhat 
different complexion, as a general thing. 
Tell me how you happen to be here, with 
your classical name and wonderful hair? 
Are you really just flesh aud blood, like the 
reat of us?" 

** Feel!" I «aid, leaning forward, and put- 
ting my rough hand into the satin palm 
lying carelessly on the coverlet. 

** Your hands betray gp ! They are con- 
versant with sea-weed and muesels, end I 
fear, my goddess, you have dug for crabs." 

I snatched my band away with sudden 
anger, my lips trembled and tears rushed to 
my «yes. 

‘She is offended! She is a sensitive- 
plant, a nautilus, and I have touched a gos- 
samer nerve with my rude finger! Forgive 
me, gentle queen, and run away, or I shall 
eat you, for now | am fairly awake, I begin 
to feel ravenous.” 

** You shall have some breakfast," I said, 
descending from my elevation. ‘I will tell 
mother that you are awake,” 

My mother pounced upon me as I came 
out of the stranger's room, and putting her 
large hand over my mouth, toatifle my cries, 
pushed me into the kitchen, where she 
boxed me soundly. 

* Ye saucy jade, I'll larn ye manners. 
Dost think quality'’s for the like of ye? 
Out yon, and mind the little wench!” And 
with a parting slap, she pushed me towards 
the bahy, who was playing in the rand, and 
over whom [ poured euch a flood of bitter 
tears, ax made the little ignocent cling to 
ine, and ery with vowue distress and uncon- 
scious *ympathy. This soothed me rome 
what, and I caress:d the little thing, and 
was building a fort of many-colored shells 
for her amusement, when a voice near me 





“Bay, Ru 
“ Rupert. 
** You pronounce it very prettily. 


ri, then,” 


Come, 

my goriens, the sun is at just such a height 

that the sea must look its bat, Come and 

look at my shroud, Persephone—for my 

shroud it might bave been, little one, and I 

should have looked a royal ourpse, with my 
da md hi 





winding-sheet all di pp » 
and my mausoleum encrusted with pearte, 
| which, as you knuw, are the srea-mal ‘end 
tears, Have you ever seen a mermaid, Per- 
| sephone Y" 
‘I think I have, sometimes, way out at 
sea,” 


**And was her hair green, and did she 
have a mirror in her hand?" 

“T think it must have been a siren—for 
I heard such a strange, aweet sound, like 

| singing.” 

| * Persephone, where did you learn shout 
| the sirens? And who taught you, a little 
| sea-snail, to speak with »o pure an ac- 
cent ¥” 

‘* My father taught me, sir.” 

‘T haven't yet seen your father, have I? 
Was that your mother whu yave me my 
breakfast?" 

** Yen, air.” 

“You have said 
phone!" 

** Yos, Rupert.” 

‘My name was never ns pretty before, 
You bave a charming way, little Pere- 

| phone, I would like to see your father, 
lle must be a lusus naturm in these re- 
giona,” 

** Ile's a fisherman.” 

‘* Well, Persephone, come with me to the 
place whore sou sit and watch the mer- 
maids, and I will say to you a poem which 
was written all abo t you,” 

Did you write it, sir?” 


sir, twice, Perse- 





** Did you write it, Rupert ?"” 

“No, a lady wrote it—a iad 
never seen you, but had heard 
Which is the way, Persephoue ?” 

“ This way, Ra—pert.” 

So I turned my back upon the baby, and 
upon my mother's wrath, as I would have 
turned my back upon a greater uty, ae I 
would have braved a more foarful anger, 
when beckoned bis band, and u by 
the sweetness of bis golden-brown byes, 

Iran, andheran 1! looked back, and the 
baby was staring after us, with w 
eyes, Then she — to dig, contentelly, 
in the rand. I wae . t held bis hand. 
His beautiful eyes culled down upon me. I 


who had 
about you. 


led him upon the rock—I gave him the 
nicest seat, and thon inquire! protectingly 
if he were comfo'table. He laughed, 


said no—that to sit straight u at way, 
ey wan by no mnenes hie Lien of oa” 
‘ort. 
‘But I will tell you what is, Perse- 
—“ Bit down bere in this — place — 
y the way, what a nice mo-s cushion this 
in! and I will lay my head on your lap—ao, 
Now I can nee the sky—how clear and blue 
itia! and when I get tire! of the sky, I can 
nee your eyes, which are an blue and clear— 
and when I get tired of both—one does not 
wish to look even into a pair of blue eyes 
forever, Persephone—I ran shut my eyes, 
an! hear the murmur of the sea, and that 
aweet, plaintive sound, far, far away, which 
must be as you asid, the siren's song. Now 
Persepbone, | am going to say that poem t 
promised you: for | feel just in the mood, 
aud it seems to meas if | ooull smell the 
daffudila—the dear old daffodils, Listen, 
Persephone— 


She stepped upon Sicilian grass, 
Demeter's daughter, fresh and fair, 
A child of light, a radiant lass, 
And gamesome as the morning air. 
The daffodils were fair to see, 
They nodded lightly on the lea, 
Persephone— Persephone | 


Lo! one she marked of rarer growth 
Than orchis or anemone; 

For it the maiden left them both, 
And parted from her company, 

Drasn nigh she deemed it fairer still, 

And stooped to gather by the rill 

The daffodil, the daffudil. 


What ailed the meadow that it shook 
What ailed the air of Bicily ? 

She wandered by the prattling brook, 
An! trembled with the trembling lea 

** The coal- black borses rine—they rine; 





said—** Persephone.” 

I sprang to my feet, blusbing and trem- 
bling. 

**What a timid little goddess! But no | 
wonder—you are not accustomed to the 
light ef day, and our upper-world a-pect. | 
Persephone, I am dull, I wish to be amused. 
Where are your haunt+? Can you not take 
me to the gloomy cavern, through which the 

* coal-black steeda’ of Pluto bore yuu to your 
subterranean kingdom; or shall we drive to 
rome cool, coral grotto, where each thing 
‘suffers a sea-change into something rich or 
strange ?'" 

** I can't leave the baby, sir.” 
“Is that a baby’ Upon my word, I | 
thought it a porpoise; but it is of the earth 
earthy—or at anyrate, of the sea, fishy, and 
no fit subject for the tendance of those lic- 
tle hands, which, brown and rough aa they 
are, have the true lily shape.” 

‘Ob! sic, I wish | could go with you!” 
**Don't call me sir, call me—Rupert. | 
What do you think of my name, Perne- | 
phone *”’ 





‘It in beautiful Itislike yourglf.” 


Oh, mother, mother!" low she cries 
Perse hone—lersephone ! 


“Ob, light, light, light!" she cries, ‘* fare 
well; 

The coal-black horses wait for me— 

Oh, shaue of shades, where | inust dwell, 
Demeter, mother, far from thee ? 

Ab! fated doum that I fulfill! 

Ah! fateful flower beside the rill! 

The daffodil, the daffodil!” 


What ails her that she comes not home? 
Demeter seeks ber far and wile, 

And gloomy-browed doth ceaseless roam 
From mary a morn til eventide. 

‘* My life, immortal though it be, 

Is naught,” she cries, ** for want of thee, 

Persephone— Persephone |" 


Meadows of Enna, let the rain 
No longer drop to feed your rills, 
Nor dew refresh the flelds again, 
With all their modding daffo'ils! 
Fade, fade, and droop, ub, lilied lea, 
Where thou, dear heart, wert reft from me— 
Persephone— Persephone!” 
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“Why, tender little heart, you are cry- 
thal 






“ Ne, 1 em not.” 

“Ye are. You may hide your face 
in Eos. bes Lene tense tb your eper— 
and hizo ta.cun cotny fese No, tt & pet « 
Rain dees not fall from « 


tell me what made ery 





nor ber ways Acr ways, and the poor little 
thing te beates because er mother onan 
com ber She showed me « 
=. white shoulder, a shoulder like 
a little pear!, so pure and transparent. I 
kieaed the poor, braised flesh to soothe the 
child, and she blushed all over ber neck like 
avery woman. I was quite abashed. 

The child hae just been to me in an 
agony of tears. It seems that the night be- 





“* Where you, dear heart, were reft from 
me’” 

“Why did that make you cry, Peree-| 
p° 


* Because you must go away.” 

“ My dear cuild '” 

“Ob! I wish you would stay, Oh, I wish! 
you would not go away,” I eaid, clasping 
my bends, and looking beerechingly into 
the golden brown eyes which smiled up at 


“ Little Persephone, you don't know what 
you are saying. 1 must return to my home, 
to my friends.” 

oe But will you never come back ‘a 

* Porhaps—yeare hence, Persephone 
whee I am--married.” 

He half emile!, and his whole face flushed 
rosily 

1 clenched my hand, and beat the air with 
it, “I bate her!” 

* Hate whom, Persephone’ he asked 
raising himeelf on hie clbow, and looking 
into my face with wide open eyes. 

* That woman ™ 

* What woman ’" 

* The one you are going to marry.’ 

“Why! Persephone i’ 

“Why did you come here, when IT am 
never to see you again’ Why are you so 
beautiful, like—like Apollo—or Jason when 
Medes firet saw bim’ And I must always 
stay in thie n-nasty place, and marry a 
fisherman !" 

* Persephone.” 

It was my father’s voice. I flew to him, 
and buried my face in bie breast, and clang 
to him, sobbing wiklly, deepairingly—! 
thoaght my heart must be breaking 

My father looked around him. I koew 
by the tone of bis voice that he was ening 
around in that way which always frightene: 
me eo dreatfully, and made the fishermen 
touch their foreheads and nod at each other 
Without speaking 

“What aile—the 
faintly, ‘ She—is—ory-ing.’ 

"I told her a ead story, and I find she in 
very sensitive.” 

* Did you tell her about Robert Rupell ? 
That always pains her, Yes, she is senni 
tive, very sensitive. / war once, but that 
was—long ago" 

** Robert Rupell ?" 

Rupert spoke eagerly 

“Tle was drowned off Trollok Point 
twelve years ago. Oh, how dreadful the 
storm was that night! The sea ran moun 
tain hiyh, and tossed the ship like a cok 
from wave to wave. She reeled and planged 
down, down, until we could ree the dead 
men's skulle grin from the bottom, where 
they lay as thick as pebbles on the bea h 
Tut she rose like a bird from this chasm, 
yawning like the gates of a watery! '1, and 
again the ocean caught her and Mung her 
upon a rock Bhe rebounded, shivered, 
struck again, and eplit like a rotten plank 
The waters rushed up through ber with a 
sound like the report of a cannon, The 
men were thrown into the air like feathers 
They came down again. One of them struck 
the deck, and hie brains flew into my face 
Avother was impaled on some of the broken 
and protruding frame work, Many sank, | 
never to rise again, others were drawn in! 
by the force of the waters which sucked in 
the sinkity ship. Rome clung to the broken 
maste atid shivered epars, cursing, praying 
calling ow theirGod, and the names of tho 
they had left at home” 

* And Robert Rupell 

* Robert Rupell had almort reached the 
shore, thanks to a iife-preserver, when a 
gieat wave struck bim, aud dashed him 
upon a eunken rock.” 

* Then he was drowned *" 

* Drowned drowned And 1--- was 
saved, Why waa LT saved when Robert Ra 
pell, young, etrong, brave and handsome 
was drowned’ It is a mystery, 1 cannot 
understand it.” 

“You were saved to love your little; 
daughter, papa,” 1 broke in, renewing my 
sobs, which the oft told tale had interrupted, 
for a certain interest would cling to ite well 
known horror, and I have dreamed over and | 
over again in my dreams after listening tot: 

“You knew him and lowed him, then °" 
said Rupert 

* Yes, I knew him-but you 
pale—there are tears in your eyer 

* He wae my anele.” 

* And your name" 

* Rupert Rapell” 

“Hite brother's son! Yes, you are like me 
as | was when young and strong, brave 
an! bandeome l.-oh ' the sea rises—-help 
belp' Lam dying—t" 

My father fell to the ground, * Don't be | 
frightened.” 1 said ‘It is nothing, He 
has them often, There is something in his 
pow ket that the doct« gave him Five 
drops—my hand shakes so 1 can't pour them 
Oh, papa! papa’ 

* Raise bis head, Persephone. Loowen his 
handkerchief, Take my hat, run down to 
the beach and fill it with water” 

I flew down to the beach, without being | 
aware that I mowed; I filled the hat, ax in| 
adream, Asin a dream I came back 

Rupert was kneeling by my father His} 
face, bis beautiful face was pale and «a! 
With hie long, waving hair, he looked like 
the picture I had once seen of au ange! 
kneeling by the dead Christ 

** Persephone,” be sail, “little Perve 
phone.” 

Hie voice was full of tears, I flung away 
the hat with both my hands TF fell wpor 
my knees by my father For the first ti 
1 found myself in the awful presence of 
Death 


little—Inas *" he raid, 


you are 


ill. 


From the Diary of Rupert Rupe, Artist a 
dioke abn 

Since her father’s death, the child is alto 
gether inconsolable; she clings to me, and 
follows me about like a little dog, but whet 
I attempt to speak to ber of her los», sh« 
flies into such a passion of grief that Ia 
moet fear for her life. She is such a fragile | 
little creature. aud her iiwagination has been | 
ro cultivated by that wtrange father of here, | 
that | foresee inuch suffering for her if she | 
continues to live among this very rude popu 


lan N | 


lier Mother we creature with th 
shoulders and arms of a blacksmith, with 
lungs of brass, and a countenance of tron | 
The child is a perpetual mystery to ber, an 

abe treats ber as all wuigar people du that 
which they cannot umlertand, trving to 
attain by violenoe that knowledge which }- 
only y to the most delicate bandiing 
The child's thoughts are noi Ac thoughts, 


| of the « 
| of “sitting ap with it,” somethin 





fore the burial ef a , it in the custom, 
in thie of the country, for all the friends 
to assemble for the pup 

which 


anewers to the [rich wake. Food and liquor 
is provided, and many of the company are 
* gloriously drunk” before morning. The 
chills father has always expressed an ab- 
horrence of this practice, and repeatedly re- 
fused to countenance it by his presence ; 
but it seeme that the widow, wishing to lose 
none of the eclat of ber situation, bas issued 
invitetions to the neighborhood, and is laying 
in a goodly supply of whiskey and edibles, 


“ And oh! Rupert, once they ret the man | 


up at the table an! put a pipe in hie mouth, 
and offered him something to drink,” waa 
the conclusion of the poor chil l's narrative, 


which bad been isterrupted by repeated 


| burets of terra, 


‘Tam sorry, Peracphone, but I ean do 
nothing Your mother refuses to listen to 
anything IT may say.” 


You can do something. If I were a man | 


I would do it od 

** What ean I do?" 

** You can «teal bim away, and bury him 
in the sea, He won't be lonely there as he 
would bein the ground, for there are the 


Rea-Nympha, and Amphitrite, and Neptune, 


I know will be kind to him, he has such a 
long, white beard, jast like Bob Larris's 
grandfather.” 

os Persephone, could you get Bob Larris to 
help me ?* 

Ob, I think I could! 
could.” 

** Go to him, then, as quickly as you can. 
Toll him I will give him five pounds for bis 
assistance,” 

She was gone almoat before I had finished 
spenking. It is fortunate that my remit- 
tance has arrived; for, if I do this thing, I 
must leave the country immediately. 

She has come back. Bob Larris will do 


I am sure I 


| anything—not for pay, but for love of * the 


little wench.” He will be under the win- 
dow of my sleeping-apartment by twelve 
o'clock, I can step easily from it to the 
ground, The unbolting of the houre-door 
is entrusted to Persephor e. 

“Do you feel happier now, Perse- 
phone '" 

She nodded her head, and stood with 
clasped handa, looking out over the sea, 
Her attitude had all the abandonment of 
excessive grief; her full, red mouth was 
relaxed and drooping; her heavy-lidded 
eyes had a far-off look, and tears yet hang 
upon their long lashes, and glistened on the 
varmine of her cheek, Her long, bright bair 
was waved aside by the breeze, which aleo 
blew her short, blue skirt away from the 
fauliless feet and ankles, half buried in the 
cand, Ax she stood, I sketched her into the 
foreground of a #ea-view I had taken, in- 
tending it to be a souvenir of my ship 
wreck, and this bewitching child of the 
eon 

When I had finished it, Lealled her to look 
at it 

Who is it, Pers phone 1 

* T euppose it ie me," 

* Do vou net like it.” 

* Tlike nothing, now 

The despairing tone touched me 

*You will fvel differently in a few 
woeks “ 

* Will yoa be here, then *” 

‘' No, Pmust go away- to-morrow mom 
toy 
Will you take me with you 
he | eannot, my dear little girl. 
if 1 could ™ 

“You are a mar 
would do as 1] pleased 
tabe me” 

* You don't underetan 1. re reephone, I 
am pot married, If | were, Lwonld take 
you for my little girl; for I should then have 
a house of my own.” 

‘IT would not go with you, if you were 
married, I should hate your wife. But if 
you don't take me with you, I will go with 
my father,” 

‘With your father ’" 

‘T will deown myself in the sea, aa Sap 
pho did.” She sat down with a look of de- 
termination apon her amall features, and 
dropping ber head upon her baud, looked 


I would 


If t were a man, I 
You do not wish to 


' éown upow the waves at ber feet with a 


tthe 

The chil's state of mind was ench that I 
did not doubt she would keep her word A 
plan for her future, suddenly suggested it 
self to me 

* You shall go with me, Persephone,” I 
aad 
She left her seat and came towards me 
and before 1 could prevent her, was knec! 
ing at my for t, kissing my hand, over which 
her tears poured hike rain, 1 tried to rain 


her and make her sit by my side, but she 


would sit only at my feet, leaning against 
my knee, a happy emile on her face, and the 
rlow of the sunset reddening the seft abun 


| dance of her trailing hair. 


Before midnight I was up and dressed, 
and wandering likean unquiet ghost, around 
the cottage, Just at the stroke of twelve, 
ob Larne loomed like a giant throagh the 


| pale moonlight, and seeing me, curved his 


hand before his mouth, as if about to hail a 
boat, and informed me, in a gigantic whis- 
per, that all was ready 

* We'll take you out in t' boat, T's! 
there” 

Inoldel; and as we approached the cot 

ge, the door opened nolsclesely, and Perse- 
phone stoal on the threshold, She bee 
oped us in, and stow’, 
while we raised the stark body of the dead 


|} man between us, laid it upon a plank, and 


bore him over the threshold he would never 
Cross again Then she closed the door care 
fully, and followed down to the beach, 
where the boat was rocking gently on the 
There we deposited our burden, 
while Bob went to the boat, and bronght 


waves 


thence a large piece of canvas, upon which 


we lad the body, and (hen stooping, I took 
up a bandfall of said, and cast upon it, say- 
ng. in the beautiful words of the Service 
for the Banal of the Dead—*' Forasmuch as 
it bath pleased Almighty God, in His wire 
providence, to take out of the world the soul 


| of our deceased brother, we therefore com- 


vit bis body to the ground; earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust; looking for the 
general Resurrection of the last day, and 
the life of the werld te come—through our 
Lord Jesas Christ; at whose second coming 
in glorious majesty to judge the world; the 
earth and the sea shal! give up their dead; 
and the corruptible bodies of those who 





with averted head, | 





sleep in Him shall be changed, and made 
like unto His own glorious body; seco ding 
to the mighty working whereby He te able 
to subdue all things to Himself.” 

Bob Larris now wrapped the canvas 
around the corpae, and stitched it strongly, 
sailor fashion. We then carried it to the 
beat, where, while I was senting Peree- 

bone, Bob contrived to fasten a bag of 

vy shot to ite feet-—and each taking 
couple of oars, we rowed silently out inte 
| the night. 

Persephone sat like a statur, seeming to 
watch phosphorescent light that marked 
our course, until we stopped, when she 

my arm firmly, and looked up in 
my face without speaking, 1 anewered her 
, glance, and withdrawing ber hand she drew 
the folds of her cloak over her face. Bob 
ba! already raised the dead man's ehoulders, 
and [ lifting his feet, we swang him gently 
over the side of the boat, and relonsing our 
hol), he sank throuch the dark waters which 
closed instantly over him Persephone 
raised her head and looked aroand her, then 
beading over the side of the boat she took 
| some of the water in her hand, and «tandd- 
ing upright, threw it upon the evrface of 
| the ocean, as I bad «prinkled the sand, 
chanting, in a sweet, wild voice 





i 


** Full fathom five my father lies, 

| Of his bones are coral made; 

| Those are pearls that were his eyes; 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

| But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and «trange. 

Sea-nymphe hourly ring bis kne!ll— 

| Hark, now I hear them—dling, dong, bell.”’ 

Bhe raised her hand, and repeated the re- 

| frain—*' ding, dong, bell"—in a ead mono- 

tone. And this was the fisherman's requiem. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Notice. Correspondents should always 
keep copies of any manuscripts they may 
vend to us, in order to avoia the possibility 
of loss; as we cannot be responsible for the 
safe keeping or return of any manuscript, 

Semper 
MACK NUMBERS, 

We can still supply the back numbers of 
Tuk Post to May 20th, containing the early 
portions of “Tune Last or Tie Incas,” by 
Gustave Aimard Also a large variety of 
short stories, miscellaneous articles, &c. 

> 


+ 
George Canterbury's Will; 

By Mra. HENRY WOOD, author of “ East 
Lynne,” * Rotanp Youae,” © Tue Rep- 
Count Fara,” &e, 

In Tue Posr for July 24th, we com- 
menced a new Serial with the above title, by 
our gifted contributor, Mra, Henry Wood. 

This will be an excellent opportunity to 
commence subscriptions to Tuk Post. We 


printed a small extra edition of the early 


numbers of this story—but those who wish it 


would do well to apply as soon as povsible. 
— eo : 


NOTICE. 

To enable our new subscribers to vo on 
with the fine story of ** George Canterbury's 
Will,” we give in our present number a 
brief summary of the story thus far. New 
subseribers wishing to begin with the paper 
of October 2, should send in thcir names 
and money as early as possible. 

~ = 

Crvns,— Those who design raising Clubs 

} for Tre Post for the ensuing year, should 

go to work at once, before the ground is 
crowded with canvassers for other periodi- 
jeals, The inducements we offer are so great, 
that there probably will be very little dif- 
fieulty in filling up the lista, The subsecrip- 
tions should be sent on as soon as obtained, 
even when the lista, if large, are not full) 
in order that the forwarding of the paper 
may not be delayed, 





> ———— 


Oaw Hatt 
establishment ofecs great inducements for 
this Autuma’s sales. Messre, Wanamaker 
& Brown prov ose ** to reduce their scale of 


irices,” to “employ new and better cut- 


tess,” to bave ‘ta finer class of clothing | 


than ever before,” and ** a larger and better 
stock,” 
creased 60 per cent. last year, and they 
bave pre: ared for a still larger increase. 
We have been in the babit of dealing for 
several yearsyast at Oak Hall, and generally 
have been very well pleased with the articles 
we have purchared, 
e - 

CR A man, who had been missing five 
days, wae found dead in the woods in Cali- 
fornia. There was a policy of $10,000 in- 
surance on his life, which expire: the day 
befure Le was found The Company ob- 
jected to paying; a lawsuit followed, and 
now the verdict is given that he died soon 
enough to save the insurance, and it is to 
be paid to his widow, giving her the benefit 
of the doubt. 


--This extensive clothing | 


They say that their business in- | 





THE ALMANAC AT FAULT. 
POR TNE SATURDAY EVENING PosT. 


A journey round the globe, which, a cen- 

tury or two ago, was the event of a life- 
time, is now seriou of as & sum- 
mer pleasare trip. result of this mo- 
dern rapidity may be e curious clashing in 
| our chron es, For suppose we, in the 
| quietude of a Sanday noon, meet two friends, 
one just arrived from the eastward route, 
the other having made his way westwardly 
round the world. May not our westward 
travelling friend accuse us of observing the 
Moesic Rabbeth, while our friend who has 
faced eastward is equally surprised at our 
| plous observance of Monday * 
We three, in such a case, would emulate 
| the travellers who quarrelled over the three 
colors uf the Chameleon, having gazed at it, 
as we at the day, from three different points 
of view. For the eastward traveller has 
made one revolution more than the earth, 
aud is therefore a day ahead of the sun, 
while the other, who bas faced west, bas 
dropped a day out of his reckoning, and to 
bim it is really Saturday. 

As the pious denizen of our Pacific slope 
ia rising to the first beams of the Sabbath 
sun, bis equally devout brother of Eastern 
Europe bas long since beheld the same sun 
set, and is fast journeying in the kingdom of 
slumber, towards Monday morning. Sup- 
pose Asia converted to Christianity and civi- 
lization, and the obeervance of our Sunday 
extended westward till it reached the Eu- 
ropean limit. Will not a strange confusion 
arise when the old Christian communities 
find their new brethren piously observing 
their Saturday as Sunday, and the new con- 
verts meet old professurs of the faith buy- 
ing and selling on what to them secms Sun- 
day, and preaching and praying on their 
Monday’ 

A difficulty somewhat similar has already 
arisen, The early missionaries to the Sand- 
wich islands, neglecting to make the neces- 
sary correction in their almanac, taught 
their converts to obrerve Monday as the day 
of rest, When afterwards the mistake was 
discovered it was proposed to change to the 
proper day; but, probably fearing a bad 
effect on the minds of their new brethren, 
it was finally concluded to make no change, 
and so Monday became established as the 
Sandwich Islaud Sabbath. 

Seriously speaking, some conventional 
rule may have to be established in the fu- 
ture in order to avoid this source of confu- 
sion, otherwiee passengers by quick steamers 
from Hong Kong to San Francisco, or a pos- 
sible future telegraph across the Pacific, 
might make a frequent tangle in the days 
of the week, This rule may possibly be the 
establishment of a circle of longitude down 
the Pacific (which might aleo be taken as 
the line of no longitude, and thus dispel an- 
other source of confusion,) on ove side of 
which Monday noon would be confronted 
with Sunday noon on the other. 

The captain of a ship sailing south, with 
this line traversing his deck from stem to 
stern, may then, if he cannot execute the old 
threat and kick bis cook into the middle of 
next week, at least cuff him into the middle 
of yesterday or to-morrow, at his pleasure, 

CHARLES MORRIS, 
— > eat 





HMeourse of Recreation. 

During the sixteen waking hours of the 
twenty-four, not less than six hours should 
be devoted to mental and bodily recreation 
and refreshment. Within this period are 
included the meals, which should be nutri- 
tious in quality and ample in quantity, in 
order that the normal vitality, strength and 
endurance may be sustained, The food 
must be eaten slowly, with a mind at rest, 
and a conscience undisturbed. For half an 
hour after each meal, no physical or mental 
labor should be performed, and no cares, 
anxicties, or depressing emotions should 
exist, During these six houis of recrea- 
tion, the mind should be directed by a 
variety of agreeable emotions, like mirth- 
fulness, cheerful anticipations, pleasant 
remini*cences, wit, fan, humor, and much 
honest laughter. The man who cannot 
laugh heartily has a bad conscience. Du- 
riog this interval, the pby-ical man must 
likewise be diverted by gentle sports and 
pastimes, which terve as lubricatois and 
polishers of the human mechanism. 


Rosa Bonneur.—A young Philadelphia 
art-student now in laris having become in- 
timate with the Bonbeurs, recently met 
Rosa at her home, and thus chats about 
her:—** The other day Harry and I were in- 
vited to dine at the Bonheurs.” We al- 
ways enjoy visitiug there, because they are 
av agreeable and sociable. On this occasion 
we met Kosa, who had come in from her 
heme at Fontainebleau. She has the 
Frenchman's way of placing her index finger 
along the full length of her nose, which I 
never before saw a woman do; and she 
parts her hair on one side like a man, let- 
ting it fallon her forehead. It is entirely 
gray, except where it is snow white. In- 
deed, the lady looks older than her mother. 
She talks energetically, clearly, aud rather 
didactically, but is extremely pleasant. 
Harry showed her his pistol, and she said: 
* Oh, yes, I know; I carry one just like it,’ 
and pulled it out of her pocket to show it 
tous. As it was loaded it frightened the 
family considerably to see her manauvre it 
in ber off-hand way. After dinner she 
| smoked her cigar like the other gentlemen 
of the party.” 








€2 Tur Nor Turern Paciric RAILROAD, 
—**Casleton,” of the Beston Journal, says 
that the Nor.bern Pacific Railroad will not 
only be built, but will become the great 
}trunk road of the continent, and gives 
various reasons for thie opinion. It will be 
the ehortest line between the millions that 
are to occupy the country north of the Ohio 
River and the middle states on the one 
hand, and the Pacific on the other; it will 
be the shortest linc for passenger travel be- 
tween England and China; it lies through 
the great wheat-field of the continent; it 
will have its western terminus in the future 
New England of the Pacific coast—a region 
yet to be dotted ail over with manufaciur- 
ing towns; it lies through a region where 
the climate is milder in winter than along 
the central belt of the continent, and 
which for the entire distance is capable of 
sustaining an agricultural or industrial com- 
munity. 

t@ When Mr. Charles Hale, six years 
ago, left the Boston Advertiser to take the 
Egyptian Consul-Generalship, the paper was 
sold to his partners for $40,000. A few days 
since the same establishment was sold to a 
company of Boston capitalists for $250,000; 
which shows that that venerable and well- 

conducted journal bas lost none of its 
j vitality. 





Christine Nileson, the fair star of the 
North, whose fame threatens to rival that 
of the world-renowned Jenny Lind, is a 
native of Smoland, a casten on the Danish 
frontier of Sweden. When she was only 
seven years of age her great natural taste 
for music attracted notice, more especially 
, when she evinced her talent by the seif- 
, taught skill with which she played on a toy 
fiddle the little airs of her country, accom- 
panying them with the dulcet tones of her 
voice; her parents being, however, only 
simple peasants, there was no thought of 
fostering or cultivating her great natural 
| gifts, But there is no averting destiny, and 
the first step towards accomplishing that of 
Christine Nilsson was taken on the day 
when, at the juvenile age of thirteen, she 
went in company with a young brother, 
fiddle in band, to try her fortune at a neigh- 
boring rural fete, being anxious to contribute 
something towards home needs, This was 
really the day of the young Swede's first 
public debut, and though the circum-tances 
attending it were humble, it led to im- 
portant resulte, While resolutely scraping 
and singing away to a crowd of rustic ad- 
mirers, while the young brother collected 
the voluntary subsacrip s, the little vio- 
linist and vocalist—for she united in her 
own small person the double profession— 
attracted the attention of a wealthy landed 
proprietor, who was to captivated by her 
spirit and genius, that he made an offer to 
her parents to have her talent cultivated at 
his own expense, at Gothemburg. No won- 
der that the offer was gratefully accepted, 
aud after a few natural regrets Christine 
quitted the paternal roof for Gothemburg 
where she was, as a preliminary step, laced 
under the care and tutelage of a talented 
lady residing there, who had formerly been 
herself a vocal artiste of considerable ce- 
lebrity. At the end of a year the future 
prima donna was removed to Stockholm, 
where she had for her instructor Franz Bor- 
wald, who is spoken of as a highly-skilled 
musician, and where, after six months’ hard 
study and practice, she had the houor of ap- 
pearing before the royal family of Sweden. 
Although she, on this occasion, still at- 
tempted no higher flight than the national 
airs of her country, yet the grace and ex- 
pression with which she rendered them pro- 
cured her enthusiastic applause and arhower 
of bouquets, Paris was the next step on 
the road to fame, and here Christine was 
placed as a pupil with the famous Professor 
Wartel, who had just completed the musical 
education of that most charming of con- 
tralto singers, Madame Trebelli. Under his 
able and experienced tuition she studied 
hard for three years, at the expiration of 
which she made her debué as Violetta, in La 
Traviata, at the Theatre Lyrique, under the 
management of M. Carvalho, and with tri- 
umphant success, Christine Nilsson selected 
the same part in which to claim the suffrages 
of a London public in the old theatre known 
as Her Majesty's, in the spring of 1867, and 
however much the taste of some might dis- 
seut from the character chosen, there could 
be no difference of opinion as to the talent 
of the young, gifted, and attractive de- 
butante, Since that period Mdlle, Nilsson 
has appeared each season, and with in- 
creasing success, in a variety of characters, 
her most remarkable impersonations being 
Marguerite, in Gounod's Faust, the heroine 
in Flotow's Martha, and, more recently, 
Ophelia in Hamlet, a part she bas created. 

Mille, Nilsson possesses great charms of 
person, Her beauty is of the true Scandi- 
vavian type: blue eyes, fair complexion, a 
frank and winning smile, and a profusion of 
light golden hair. The talented young 
Swede is thought by many to bear a strong 
resemblance to the Princess of Wales. Nor 
are the graces of her mind inferior to those 
of her face. The glitter and excitement of 
her brilliant position has never diminished 
one iota of ber intense love for her Northern 
home. Asa pleasing trait in her character, 
it may be mentioned that when the first 
fruits of her genius were paid to ber in 
Paris, she undertook a journey to her native 
place, that she might enjoy the happiness 
of placing them herself in the hands of her 
mother. 

As regards her voice, it is a pure soprano 
of very extensive compass, while her execu- 
tion of the most rapid flights of vocalization 
is av brilliant and faultless as can be ima- 
gined, . 


A Sensible Leung “Man. 


The late Col. Colt was himself a practical 
mechanic. By his will he left to his nephew 
an immense fortune. At the time of Culi’s 
death the nephew was learning his trade of 
machinist in his uncle's shop, working dili- 
gently in his overhauls day by day, subject 
to the same rules as other apprentices, On 
his uncle's death he became a millionaire ; 
but choosing a guardian to manage his pro- 
perty, he continued at his labor, and faith- 
fully served bis yy Now as he 
walks the rooms of his fine house, or drives 
his handsome team, he has a consciousness 
that if his riches take to themselves wings 
and fly away, he is furnished with the 
means of getting an honest livelihood, and 
may make a fortune for himself. He wasa 
greasy mechanic, and is not ashamed of it 
again. Labor and its accompanying dirt 
are not dishonorable nor degrading ; laziness 
and its almost necessary evils are d sting 
and destroying. Dirty hands and a sense of 
inde;endence are to be preferred to kid 
gloves and a consciousness of being a mere 
drone in the human hive. Tools rust from 
neglect ; wear out from use. Neglect is 
criminal; use is beneficial. So with man’s 
capabilities—better wear them out than let 
them rust. 





CB” IurentTinent QvesTionens.-—No 
man asks another how much money he pos- 
sesses, Are there not otber matters in which 
reticence is equally required from the would- 
be questioner? Questions have given more 
offence than perhaps any other mode of 
speech. If silence is golden, and speech is 
silver, that peculiar form of speech called 
questioning is, for the most part, brazen. 

¢@* GaInine anv Lostne a DAy.—Sitka, 
in Alaska, is noted as the poimt where the 
traveller around the world either gains or 
loves hiv day of the week. A Russian reach- 
ing it on an eastward journey celebrates bis 
seventh day Sabbath there, while an Ameri- 
can going westward finds business suspended 
on his Saturday. 

(2 Rar_noaps.—The following state- 
ment shows the number of miles of railroad 
in the states given :—Pennsylvania, 4,400; 
Illinois, 3,450; Ohio, 8,400; New York, 
3,400; Indiana, 2,600; lows, 1,550; Georgia, 
1,580; Massachusetts, 1,450; Missouri, 1 400; 
Virginia, 1,480; Tennessee, 1,440; Wiscon- 
sin, 1.250; Michigan, 1,260; North Carolina, 
1,100; South Carolina, 1,000. 
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Serpents and Venomeus Snakes. 


BY N. A. WOODS. 


PART Il. 


I confess to being fond of snakes, I don't 
mean “fond” in the ‘ affectionate” accep- 
tation of the term. Iam fond of them cole 
in the sense of the interest with which I have 
stadied their extraofdinary habits, both in 
captivity, and, to some extent, iv a state of 
nature, and viewed with awe and astonish- 
ment the terrible powers which some species 
possess of inflicting inevitable, and, in some 
cascs, almost immediate death from an ap- 
parently trivial scratch with their poison- 
fangs. Researches into the habits and na- 
tures of these deadly reptiles can never be 
a popular study. Not one in a hundred can 
look on a suake without fear, and not one 
in a thousand without feelings of the most 
intense abhorrence and loathing. The quiet 
study of them in a state of captivity, and 
from specimens of your own, is both diffi- 
cult and expensive, ac I well know. To at- 
tempt to study their habits in « state of na- 
ture is ten times more difficult and expen- 
sive still, Thus it is that really learned and 
earnest ophiologists are very rare; and 
thus it is that the most extraordinary 
amount of ignorance prevails about all re- 
lating to the babita and venomous effects of 
these reptiles. Of this ignorance I could 
give hosts of instances; but one or two will 
suffice. 

A few years ago, a highly-educated and 
scientific officer in the service of the Indian 
government was returning to that country, 
and, knowing my peculiar tastes, he under- 
took to add as much as possible to my col- 
lection of venomous serpent-fangs, and es- 

cially to send the fangs of some of the 
arge family of deadly water-enakes which 
I had not got. He remembered his promise 
faithfully, and most diligently set to work 
to perferm it. A reward of a quarter of a 
rupee to the natives for all dead snakes soon 
brought in a large collection. I, of course, 
was delighted to hear how the collection 
was progressing. 

Judge, therefore, of my disappointment, 
my aunoyance, and, also, it must be added 
of my amusement, when, after a lapse of 
two years, I received from my scientific 
friend a number of cards, on which were 
neatly gummed down, not the fangs, but 
the long forked tongues of some fifty ven- 
omvuus snakes, the names of each of which 
was neatly written under. He bad actually 
believed, as ninety-nine ordivary persons 
out of a hundred do believe, that the deadly 
wound was inflicted by the forked tongue, 
whereaa, in fact, the forked tongues of all 
snakes are as little venumous as the tongues 
of ladies; I was nearly saying, less so. It 
was fortunate, however, for my late friend 
that in his innocence he did not attempt avy 
extraction of the real fangs, an operation 
requiring peculiar care, and involving a cer- 
tain amount of danger, as I will show pre- 
sently. Inan officer whose studies had not 
taken such a whimsical turn as mine, this 
want of knowledge may be easily overlook- 
ed; but what are we to say when so accom- 
plished a hunter and so renowned a traveller 
as Sir Samuel Baker shows an almost equal 
amount of ignorance on this subject? In 
the history of the last great exploration to 
the Albert Nyanza he gives an account of 
an enormous puff-adder which they killed 
en route, and which he describes as having 
a blunt tail, like all deadly snakes, quite for- 
getting in this description, all the family of 
cobras, the Morocco snake, the cerastes, the 
whip-snake, the white-lady, the tuboba, and 
nearly al! the deadly water-snakes, whose 
tails taper to the finest points. Asif this 
was not enough, he proceeds to add that he 
extracted fovr venom-fangs from each side 
of the snake's jaw. Sir Samuel Baker has 
certainly dixcovered the source of the Nile ; 
but neither he nor any oue else has ever dis- 
covered a venomous serpent with more than 
two poison-fangs, one on each side of the 
upper jaw. 

Last October a letter cepeest in the Lon- 
don Times, relating the alarming symptoms 
which arose from the bite of a viper, toa 
gentleman who was thus injured while part- 
ridge-shooting, and the same letter had the 
coolness to relate that the bite of the Eng- 
lish viper was never fatal. It will hardly 
be believed that the writer made this extra- 
ordinary statement on so high an authority 
as Mr. Bell, in his work on British Reptiles. 
As a matter of course, an assertion 80 sweep- 
ing and ¢o erroneous was at once contradict- 
ed in the Times, on the authority of medi- 
cal gentlemen, who had themselves attended 
fatal cases; and scores of such instances 
could be protuced from the records of the 
country hospitals, I myself have only seen 
one fatal case, which occurred at Farning- 
ham about twenty years ago. The victim 
was an old farm-laborer, and he sank and 
died in about sixty hours after he was bit- 
ten; but I venture to say that numbers of 
other well-authenticated instances I can 
myself produce. Iu all these cases where 
there has been a fatal termination, the great 
heat of the weather at the time is given as 
reason for the snake's unusual venom, It 
might just as reasonably be set down to 
price of coneolx or the state of trade, as I 
think I can easily show. 

Let me premise that [am not a medical 
man, as far as practice goes, though I was 
reared for one. I am simply an amateur 
naturalist, whose studies, with thore of a 
few other friends, have for many years past, 
taken the somewhat ecceutric direction of 
watching the habits and manners of snakes, 
harmless, conomous, and derdly. With al- 
most every kind of suake, we have, one or 
other of us, experimented; and most of 
them have for the time been our own pro- 
perty. I need not say that we have never 
experimented on ourselves. What we have 
seen with dogs, kittens, rabbits, rate, guinea- 
pigs, fowls, ducks and sparrows, which have 
been given to the snakes, has been quite 
enough to satisfy our curiosity on the sub- 
ject. We have not been quite able to afford 
such costly subjects as cows or horses, and 
we have never been able to overcume the 
serious difficulty of getting such animals 
iuto the snake's little cage, or getting the 
snake out with any sort of certainty that it 
would bite the proper subject; though I am 
quite convinced that the bite of a deadly 
snake would have the same result, whether 
it was inflicted on s rabbit or a bull—name- 
ly, certain death, whether in a few minutes 
or a couple of hours. Of this I can give 
instances which have occurred within my 
own knowledge, when both mules and cows 
have been b.tten by rattle-enakes in the 

rairies; for, as far as my own small means 

ave permitted, I have, when in Asia, Afri- 
ca, or America, always pursued my inquiries 
as to the effects of the bites of venomous 
reptiles, and the porsibilities or probabilities 
of their cure, if taken in time. 


In most parts of the world, the grass, 
glass, Geld, and tree-snakes are not only 
utterly inoffensive, but can rarely be made 
to bite at all. With their | t brethren, 
however, the case is very different. They 
are large, bold, aggressive, and vicious; and 
though, as I have said, their bite is not at 
all venomous, it is most severe, and almost 

| dangerous, from the time it takes to heal 
This arises from the fact of their jaws being 
farmed with many rows of small, sharp, 
|crooked teeth, all pointing backwards; so 
ion. no matter what the size or nature of 
| the prey struck, it is sure, even if it escapes, 
to receive an infinity of little, close-set 
wounds, which are at once both punctured 
and lacerated. This class of snakes includes 
all the variety of pythons; whether the 
| tock-snake of West Africa, the Guinea 


jaud Ceylon or Southern India, the bull- 


jsnakes of North America, or perbaps the | 


| greatest and most formidable of all, the dark 
| or black anacondas of Southern and Central 
| America, About the power of the boa-con- 
strictor, and ite great American sister the 
anaconda, the most absurd notions are 
afloat, and it is more or less popularly be- 
heved that they daily dine respectively off 
tigers and buffaloes, All I can say is that I 
wish they did; but I am reluctautiy com- 
pelled to believe that a well-grown tiger 
would crunch as easily through the body of 
the largest boa as a man would through a 
stick of celery. The constrictive power of 
the boa, however, is very great indeed, and 
I believe the great or dark anaconda to be 
more powerful still, There are not wanting 
instances of men having fallen victims to 
both; and eons one instance that is 
known, ten may have of which 
nothing has ever been beard. Like all 
snakes, of whatever kind, they gorge them- 
selves at one meal, and then retiring to their 
nests or holes, or ca remain almost torpid 
for a week or a fortnight, or even longer. 
During the winter, they will probably not 
eat more than once a month, or six weeks, 
or even sometimes remain as much as six 
months at a time without taking anything 
whatever. Their powers of abstinence are, 
indeed, only to be equalled by their powers 
of gluttony. One very fine boa at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens remained for one year and 
ten months without touching anything; yet 
at the end of this time the reptile was in 
good condition, and looked, whea coiled up, 
like a rol) of beautiful oil cloth. It may be 
said, contidering how abundant these rep- 
tiles are, that it is rather singular the great 
European collections should possess such 
few five living specimens. A moment's re- 
flection, however, will show the reason. 
When torpid and gorged with food, they 
conceal themselves with as much dexterity 
as a bird conceals its nest. When about and 
roaming for food, they keep in the densest 
forests, and are so active and vigilant as not 
to be easily overtaken, still less capiured, 
without such injuries as “7 seldom survive 
for many hours or days. To take a big boa 
alive and uninjured among the trees of bis 
native foresta, or in the swampy marches in 
which he delights to swim, is almost impos- 
sible. Besides, it must always be recollect- 
ed that the natives of the conntries they 
infest only wish for their destruction, and 
thus, though for a small present the curious 
traveller may get skins enough of dead 
snakes to make a railway rug, yet to get a 
single live specimen requires a compara- 
tively large reward, and then the thing 
bronght in is generally much injured, and 
always small. One of the largest boas, if 
not the largest ever kept in captivity was, 
until lately, at the Zoological Gardens, It 
was a female, which was captured at Ceylon 
while in a torpid state. It then measured 
about twenty feet long, but was very thin. 
Regular diet, however, and the care taken of 
it nt the Gardens, where it was sent, soon im- 
proved its condition; and at the end of 
some six years it had grown to the length of 
more than twenty-nine feet, ani was aa 
thick round as a man's thigh. This mon- 
ster was called ** Bess," and to the last mo- 
ment of her captivity, or rather of her life, 
she remained intolerably viciuus. Even her 
keepers were afraid of her. Once she rose 
with such a reckless plunge agaiust the at- 
tendant who was cleaning her cage as to 
knock him completely out of the opening by 
which he had entered, though fortunately 
not hurting him, and leaving bim ample 
strength and time to close the slide before 
she could follow him, which she was quite 
prepared to do, This magnificent reptile 
died of a surfeit of her own /lankets, She 
was casting her skin, and was, as is always 
the case at that time, partially blind, when 
her meal of rabbits was driven into her cage. 
The first she seized, crushed, and instantly 
gorged, With the others she was less suc- 
cessful. Warned, perhaps, by the fate of 
their compauion, they were most agile in 
keeping out of the way. The second she 
struck at she miseed altogether, but caught 
her blanket instead, around the unresisting 
masa of which she coiledgand twiued and 
crushed till she was tired, and then Jelibe- 
rately proceeded to gorgéit. No effort. could 
get it from her tenacious jaws, and indeed 
in her then savage humor it was not safe to 
persist in the attempts. So at her leisure, 
though not without considerable exertion, 
owing, no doubt, to the woolly nature of the 
texture, she succeeded in swallowing her 
rug, equal in size and thickness to the ordi 

nary covering of a bed. After this gastro- 
nomic feat she lay torpid for about a week, 
when, with great efforts, she disgorged both 
the blanket and the rabbit she had previous- 
ly swallowed. Both had evidently disagreed 
with her. After this she seemed ill, and re- 
fusing food for a month and more, coiled 
heiself up and laid about seventy egy. 
Then, though she was evidently very ill, 
she tried to hatch them, and all the seienti- 
fic world of naturalists watched the result 
with so much interest that bulletins of he: 

condition and progress in incubation appear- 
ed in the papers almost every other day. It 
is nut much to be wondered at that the 
event created a sort of sensation, for in ull 
the history of serpents no boa-constrictor 
had ever laid eggs in captivity. How- 
ever, after sume weeks’ watching, the eggs, 
having been prematurely extruded, became 


difficulty from under Bess. After their ab- 
straction she scemec very restless, and re- 
fused all food; even the temptation of live 
duck.«, generally 4 quite irresistible bait to 


thing could tempt her appetite, and ber fits 


had to be cleaned. In the end this almost 
necessary process bad to be given over, but 


guishing a few weeks more, suddenly stretch- 
ed herself out and died; thas depriving us 
of one of the finest, if not the finest boa 
that bas ever been seen in captivity, and 
also of the chance of rearing up a race of 





genuine British boas to succeed ber. 


bad; so they were removed with no little | 


ailing boas, was taken no notice of. No- | 


of anger rose to perfect Jury when her cage | 


still she refused her meals; and after lan- | 












This accident of her baving accidentally 
gorged her blanket has been held by many 
ay naturalists, and not without reason, to 

a proof that these reptiles possess little 
sense of taste or smell. They, however, 
overlook, or more likely have not heard of, 
the important fact that at the time Bess 
made this mistake she was casting her skin, 
and nearly blind. As a mere matter of 
taste, it is very likely indeed that she did 
| not find much palatable difference between 
| the flavor of her blanket and the wool of 

the young lambs or fur of the rabbits she 

was accustomed to swallow whole. As a 

safe genera! rule, ati-boas are exceedingly 
| vicious, and prone to bite and attack on the 
| least disturbance. Like every general rule, 
| however, this has its exceptions, which 
| prove its truth, Thus there is now a boa at 





{ snake, the boa-constrictor of South Africa | the Regent's Park Gardens which actually 


delights in being noticed. It is a young 
once, certainly, only a few years old, and, 
| though as thick as a man’s arm, is not more 
| than some seven feet long. This is eo docile 
| as to come to the cage door the instant it is 
opened; and on the slightest sign of en- 
couragement, such as being stroked down 
the back, of which it appears excessively 
fond, it will come quietly out and twine 
gently round the arm or neck or body of its 
visitor, aud appears thoroughly to enjoy the 
warmth of its location. I have frequen 
seen ladies, and very young ladies too, wi 
this serpent round their arms and waiste, 
During the three years it has been at the 
Gard it has never shown any signs of 
vice, indeed may now be looked on as 
an th Be .§- A, 
4 , there is ly a passes on 
which some visitor does not handle it. 

As a coutrast to this specimen, there is 
one which is not exhibited to the public, 
but is kept in the keeper's house in the 
Gardena at mt'’s Park in a cage no 
larger than a lady's work-box. It is a true 
boa, a few mouths old, not much more 
than fourteen inches long, nor thicker than 
@ man’s little finger; yet the viciousness of 
| this miniature reptile is wonderful. When 
| lucked out of ite little nest, it rears itsclf, 
| hisses, and bites at everything near it, It 
| bites very sharply, too, as I have reason to 
know when I last attempted to put it back 
into ite box, and it fastened on oa 
and I nearly broke its back. Yet this little 
worm—for it is in truth not much more— 
will kill and eat two grown mice at a meal, 
and will at any time, when not actually 
gorged, rise instantly to seize a young spar- 
row. 

Another boa at the Gardens, which in a 
few years bide fair to rival the size and 
strength of the late lamented Bess, is very 
ill-tempered, or rather of very unctrtain 
| temper. This reptile is about twenty feet 
long, and rather thick for its length. At 
times it is iu a good humor, and does not 
object to its blauket being moved or its 
head being lifted. At otner times it is very 
vicious; and at these times it would be in 





the highest degree dangerous for even the 
keeper to put his band near it, It may be 
said, Why ‘‘ even the keeper?” But those 


who know the habits of serpents know that 
they do get accustomed to their keepers and 
feeders; and even venomous snakes, I am 
confident, are quieter and less dangerous 
with them than they would be with any 
other persons, 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 











Benefit ef Laughter. 
there is uot the remotest corner, 
or little inlet of the minute blood-vessels 
(life-veasels) of the body, that does not feel 
some wavelet from that great convulsion 
(hearty laughter) shaking the centrai man, 
The blood moves mure lively—probably its 
| chemical, electric, or vital condition is dis- 
tinctly modified—it conveys a different im- 
| pression to all the organs of the body as it 
| visits them on that particular mystic juour- 
j;mey when the man i laughing, from what 
it does at other times, And so, we doubt 
not, a good laugh may lengthen a man's life, 
conveying a distinct stimulus to the vital 
forces. And the time may come, when 
physicians, attending more closely than at 
present unfortunately they are apt to do, to 
the innumerable subtie influences which the 
soul exerts upon its tenement of clay, shall 
prescribe to a torpid patient ‘‘so many 
peais of laughter, to be undergone at such 
and such a time,” just as they vow do that 
far more objectionable prescription, a pill 
or an electric or galvanic shock; and shall 
study the best and most effective method of 
producing the required effect in each patient, 
—Good Health. 


| Probabl 





(WwW The new post-office in New York is 
to be connected with the various newspaper 
offices by means of pneumatic tubes, by 

which the editions intended for the maila 
| can be sent directly into the basement of 
| the post-office, and there distributed in the 
| mail bags, 





CRAMPTON'S IMPERIAL LAUNDRY 
SOAP contains a large per centage of Vitir- 
TABLE OIL, le warranted tully equal to the beetim 
ported Castile Soap, aud at the fame Lime porters 
ali the washing ent cleansing properties of the cele 
brated Freneh aud German laundry soaps, CHAMP 
TON BROS,, % 4, 6, & and 10 Kutyers-place, and 
84 and 15 Jefferson St. Office 64 Frout Stre.t, New 
York. ucla 


(@” A Miss Gray, of Albany, has fallen 
heir to $17,000,000, left her by a young 
Englishman who became enamored of her 
while traveiling in this country, %5 000,000 
is to be paid on the Ist of December, She 
is a williner, aged about thirty years. The 
Albany Argus vouches fur the accuracy of 
the statement. 





Peycheomancy, Fa .nation, or Soul-charm 
ling. 400 paves; cloth. This wouderful Look hae 


full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 


{ 

| either sex, or any anima! at will, Mesmeriem, Spi 

| rituatiom, aud nhandreds of other curioes ex pert- 

| mente, In can be obtained by rendiny adress with 

| postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 3. Eighth at, 
octaly 


Vhiladelphia, 


FLOU R—The demand t+ limited, 
about Pasi hn! 


(25 tor extra: § 


Salo= comprine 


THE MARKETS, 


it $5.9 E07) for sap flu } Tha 
“47.7% tor low grace and tancy 


Northwest extra tamiiy 94,067.08 tor Penna ta 
} milly; $77.75 tor Vie and lodiana family, and § 
| 6610 B bbl for ian brane 
| GUAIN—The demand for Wheat has fallen of 


noa aod Southern red sold 
aud §!, 1940 1,45 Lor common 
| to ir: 15,00) bue cho ih ‘aware and Penna red at 
1,52761.55, and 12,08) bus of white at 61.5871, j 
| bus, acoording to qualt Kye AD bas of Penna 


1,00 bos of Western, Pe 
| at §2,49¢61,52 for pri 












and Western solid at 91,12°61,15 f bas. Corn anu 
j bus of prime Penna ond Southern yellow eoid at 
$1,19051.20, and 55.40 ous of Western mixed at §1,19 


1.14 # bas. Oate—75.000 bas Penna, South rn 


aud Weetern suid ot (een > Y barhel 
COTTON ecoutinaee dull Bales of 100) bales of 
| Middlings at 290. s¥%c tor Uplands, and Soyy%k 


® tor New Orieane 
BA’K—120 bhds No 1! Quercitron sold at 9% 


i time a 
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se Be. 
¢@ Other articles about the same as laet week. 


in ialr demand, We quote new | 


| by dlecase of the dig: «tive organs, 
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| Thereupon she returned in 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1870. 


THE LADY'S PRIEND. 


Thie “Queen of the Monthiice” again comes be 
fore the public, and presents ite unequalled indus 
monte for the coming year, Among ite nove!tice will 
be « new Premiam Engraving, and the following 
hoveltios by distinguished authors ; 


DID NE FORGET MER? 
By LOU ISK CHANDLER MOULTON, author of 
“Fleeing From Fate.” ae. 
THE CASCANNON'S AUNT. 


ELIZABETH PRESCOTT, author of “Between 
wa,” “tow « Woman Had Her Way.” &c 
SOLID SILVER; er, © 
Bridal Gifts. 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLA 
Dian? Verma” “The 
ec, 


author of “The 
ze of Two Men's 


va” 2 
These will be sccompas!ed namerous shorter 
stories, &c., from the pene of Louise 
Ch , Amanda M. Doug- 


ins Angular 

ae, re. oomer, Virginia 
T Emma B Ri , Frances Se he 
A. Shaw, &c.—com a brilliant « galaxy of 
writers as can be found tp country. 

“Tur Lapr's Fuenp” te edited Mre. He 

Peterson, and nothing but what toed o cetued ond 
elevated character le entrance into ite pages. 


FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, Ac. 


A double. page fi colored Fashion Miate 
will tReotrene every Rien Aine numerons other 


BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


Fonrtcen beautiful Engravi ta additi 
tas tacive large Oatored Pechite Phetee, coc pebticnea 


“Taking the Measure of the Wedding Ring.” 
This is the tithe of our new and beautifal Premiam 
Stec! Engraving —18 by 31 Inches — 


ENGRAVED IN ENGLAND AT A COST 
OF $3,000. 


This a lover measuring his lady's Gnger 
for the Wedding King, and probably will be the most 
pepales engraving we have ever lseucd, This beau: 

iful picture (or one of “The Song of Home at - 
i at Mount V “Kdward Everett 
in his “T's or “Oue of ‘oh HM “i 
preferred) wils be sent gratie asa Prvmtum pusings 
patd) to every full (98.0) eubscrider, also 
every person on @ club! 

Pertraite eof Distinguished Authors. 

The January i pal for mext year, will contain 

raved op Steel Pb of 


Portvatte (omas ) 

Mra. Hexny Woon, Pronsnoé Paacr, Loums Cuan- 
bisa Moutton, Rumaneta T, Amanpa M. 
Dovetas, Mra. Maneaner ea, and Avever 


Burt. Of the most of these ladics, these are the 
only portrait ever leewed; and they are copyrighted 
tor Tus Lapr's Faisnp, 


Special Offer te New Subscribers. 


New subscribers for 1 who send on thelr names 
by the Oret of November, shall reovive the November 
and Pecember numbers in addition, making fourteen 
monthain ali! And those sending their pamee by 
the fret of December, shall recelve the magnificent 
December Holiday number, making thirteen months 
in ali! Tens of thousands of new eubecribers should 
take advantage of this liberal ofier! 

Addrese DuACONR & PETERSON, 

Ne. 319 Walnut Street, Philadciphia. 

Bpecimen Copies will be sent (post-paid) tor ten 
centa, 

TERMS,.—The rame, io all reepects, ar those of 
The Saturday Kvening lost. 





ce ‘Wild Cat” is a new fairy piece in 
Paris, wherein the leading actrees assumes 
the role of a cat, and *‘ mews in a way that 
brings tears to the eyes,” according to a oor- 
respondent, 





Let Us Protect Ourselves. 

The physical etructure of the strongest human 
being i# vulnerable everywhere, Our bodies are en 
dowed by nature with a certain negative power, 
which protects them, to some extent, from unwhole. 


some influences; but thie protection |e imp: rfect, 
and cannot be eafely relied on in unbealthy regions, 
or under circum+tapces of more than ordinary dan- 
ger, Therefore, it ls wisdom ; It le prudence ; it ts 
common senee to provide againet euch contingen- 
cles, by taking an antidote in advance; in other 
words, by fortifying the system with HOSTET-. 
TER'’S STOMACH BITTEKS—the most complete 
protective agalast all the epidemic and endemic ma- 
ladios that has ever been administered in any coun- 
try. As aremedy for Dyspepela, there ls no medi. 
cine that will compare with It, Whoever suffers the 
pange of iedigestion, anywhere on the face of the 
earth where HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTEKS 
ean be procured, does so voluntarily; for, ae surely 
as trath existe, thie invalaable tonic and alterative 
would restore hie disordered stomach to a healthy 
cendition, To the nervous it le aleo eapecially re- 
commended, aud tu cases of confirmed constipation 
it aleo affords speedy and permanent relief. 

In all cases of fever and ague the BITTERS ie 
more potent than any amount of quinine, while the 
mort dangerous cases of billows fever yield to ite 
woudertual propertice. Those who have tried the 
medicine will never use another for any of the ail 
mente which the HO*TETTEK'’S BITTELS pro- 
fesses to subdue. To those who have not made the 
experiment we cordially recommend an early app! 
cation to the BITTERS whenever they are stricken 
ocunt 


CW A Litchfield (Conn.) clock dealer 
lately sold a small clock to au Irish woman, 
who walked off with itunder herarm. On 
her way she turned it bottom upward, and 
awire dropped from its position, causing 
the clock to w#trike without intermiwion 
trouble, com 
plaining to the merchant, * Sure, an’ 
cryin’ afther ye already,” 


Comfortand Bliss,er Painand Agony. 
Dr Totiaw Celebrated Venetian Liniment, ahose 


wondertal cures, sure sud instantaneous action, in 
cares of Chronic Mhenmati«em, Headache, Tooth 
ache, Croup, Cute, Borne, Colic, Cramps, Dysentery, 
Ac,, bave atlontohed the civilized worid, is no new 
catch-ponny; but an articl that haa stood the test of 
twonty two years, ‘Loe enormour eale and rapidly ta 
creasing demand |e at once the surest evidence of tte 
weftluees and popularity, No family e.vald be | 
without a bott n th ous Hundreds of dollars 
and many bows of saflering may be saved by it- 
tia ly ure 

Colic, Cramp, and Dysentery vield at once to it« 
palo curative propertios. It le perteectly lnnucent, and 
cat be given to the oldest perron of soungest child 
No matter f you have to confidence lu piteat aod 


and recomend to your triends Hundreds of ph 
riclane recovomeud i la Uheit practice 

Sold by the deagyiete and etoreks overs Vrice, & 
ete. cod 91. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York 
wi tA 





C9” A Sunday-sechool teacher was giving 
a lesson on Rath. She wanted to bring out 
the kindness of Boaz in commanding the 
reapers to drop larger handeful of wheat 
** Now, children,” she said. ** Boaz did an 
other very nice thing for Ruth; can you tell 
me what it was?" ‘ Marned her!” said one 
of the boys. 


Hlottoway's Pitue.—Pesone who have heen 
drugy: d without benefit, for biliove disorders, dys 
peptla or confirmed constipation, will fod tmame 


diate and permanent mlief from thie remedy. 


A Vielt te Byree’s Grave. 

A few years ago the writer of these lines 
happeved to be in the neighborhood of New- 
stead Abbey. Having visited the Abbey, 
he went with some companiens to see Huck- 
vall-Torkard Church, where Byron lies bu- 
ried. When the party reached the dreary, 
lonely little desubgal. the sextoness met 
them at the gate and told them they could 





as 


not enter the church just theo, but if they 
would wait a little they could have admis- 
sion. Growing confidential, she told them 
that a laly was then in the church who had 


| begged and stipulated that she was to be al- 
| lowed to remain there perfectly alone and 


undisturbed for a short time, The Indy had 
come there before: came there at ta- 
tervals; and always thus bad the church to 
herself while she chose to linger in it. The 
mystery was carily explained. It was the 
Counters Guiccioli, on a pilgrimage to the 
grave of her dead lover. After a while she 
came out; and departed, not casting a glance 
around her, or even raising her eyes from 
the ground. Even the most rigid 
one would think, might find something pa- 
thetic and touching in this sad and sincere 
pilgrimage. It waa rather a disturbance to 
the feelings it awakened in the breasts of 
our party, to be invited immediately after 
visiting the tomb of Byron, to tn the 
grave of th lebrated Englishman in 
the churchyard, of whom the —y ae 
the 





pearod to think a good deal more than 

did of Byron—the tomb of Ben Caw 
famous prise-fighter, who bad then 
lately buried in Hucknall. Torkard.—(alazy. 


Rg. BR. BR. 
Radway*s Ready Hetitet 
Curce the Woret Paina in from One to Twenty 
Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF \e « care for 
every pain. 
Tt wae the fret, and le 
THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
That inetantly stope the most excruciating paina, 
allays indammaiions and cures congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands er 
organs, by one application, 
in from One te Twenty Minutes, 
No matter how violunt or exeructating the pain, the 
RUBUMATIC, bed-ridden, infirm, crippled, ner- 
vous, algic, or pr ted with di 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 
Wut Arronp Inetant Rewer. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
InPLAMMaTiON OF Tue BLappsn, 
INFLAMMATION oF THE Bowrts, 
Cone neTIon oF THR Lowes, 
Sons Tunoat, Dirricutt Busataine, 
Patritativns of ran Haan, 
Hrerenice, Cnovr, Dipramnta, 
Catanun, lnpioenma, 


Sof * 





Heapvacuas, Toormacna, 

Nevmatou, Kusumation, 
Corp Cansa, Aeur Curia, 
The application of the Beady Belief to the part 
or parta, where the pain or difficulty exis, will 
afiord case and comfort. 

Twenty drops in a half tambler of water will, ta « 
few minutes, cure CHAMPS, SPASM, 8OUK STO. 
MACH, HEAKT BURN, $1CK HRADACHR, DIAKK- 
HBA, DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE 
BOWELA, and all INTERNAL PAINS, 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of Bade 
way’s Metie® with thm. A few drops in water 
will prevent sicknoes of pains from change of water. 
it ls better than French brandy or bitters as a stimea- 
lant, 

FEVER AND AGUE, 

Fever and Ague cured for fifty cents, There 

ie nota remedial agent in this world that will care 
Fever and Ague, and all other malarious, bilicus, 
scarlet, typhoid, yellow, and other fevers (alded by 
RADWAY'S PILLA\, so quick a RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF, Fitty coats per bottle, 
Dr. Badway'’s Perfect Purgative Pitts, 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, nervous diseases, headache, constipation, 
costivences, Indigestion, dyspepela, biliousness, bill- 
ous fever, inflammation of the bowels, piles, and all 
derangements of the lpternal viecera. Warranted to 
effect a positive care, Price 25 cents per box, 

Kwad FALSE AND THINK. Send one letter stamp 
to Radway & Co., No. #7 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Information worth thousands will be sent you. 

Sold by Drugyieta. augT tf 

CH it in anid that Mr. Spurgeon was 
once asked by a stranger how he managed 
to get the material for so many sermons, 
and how he had arrived at so great a know- 
ledge of the spiritual needs of the people, 
Iie replied, ** Why, sir, | will get a sermon 
out of you before we part.” 

Impontant to Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, their 
f wents, widows, orphans to call on or write to BR, By 


wngue & Ca., No, 15 South Tih at, Vhiladelphia, 
wepi ly 


CW Tvilr (tired ou')—" You have tried 
on jong coats and short coats, light and dark 
ones, ne now please ray what you really 
want.” Fidgety Customer—" tell you, sir, 
I want a coat exactly similar to one I saw 
somewhere in Broadway.” 


MARRIAGES. 





—{ 





it's | 


cin try this, and .ou will be sure to bay agata, | 


€W™ Marriage noticrs mort always be accompanied 
| by o renpunstile name, 
| _ 

On the 27h of Any., by the Rev. W. J. Momn, 
Mr. Jacon F. Daceato Mine Annixn Fanent, bon 
} of thie city 
| Onthe 1th of Sept, by the Kev. W.C. Kobisses, 
| Wessae TL iieneett, of New Haven, Conn, to 
Ketuen M. Watten, of thie city 

On the Ith of Sept., by the Kev. J. T. Cooper, 

| D. 1), aveleted by the Mev, J. Stinson, Mosaat bos- 
sav to Satised., daughter of i hus. Stinson, Baq., 
of thie eity 

On the 1tth of Sept, by the New, A. G, MeAaley, 
Dv, We dems Vasuons to Mre, Mannie? Kana, 
beatt of (bile city 

Onthe ifth of Sept, by the Kev, W. P. 

Mr Jouws PP. Wootvearosto Mier Emtiuse M. Hae 
eTal, both of thie city. 


DEATHS. 


6H Notices of Deaths must always be eccompe- 
| pled by a reeponrible tame, 








— 


Mre. Sanan Koomnma, aged %% 
Wuttas A. E..ior?, aged 
Evizanerva A., wife of Chas. 


On the tth of Sept., 
years 

(on the 20th of Sept., 
tT yeare 


(in the 20th of Sept, 


G). Evane 

Ou the 1%h of Sept, Wouttam Manmetean, aged 
61 yeore 

On toe 19th of Sept, Gesuamp Hatruann, aged 
51 yeare 


_On the 19th of Sept., Epwanp T. Fancima, aged 

ws 18th of Sept., James Jounerow, to hie Bath 

Oe the 17th of Sept, Manny F. Pane, ip his Sist 

On the 18th of Bept., Cautoruse Patuse, ip 

| ble GOth year. 
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BETTER LATE VHRAN REVER. 


Life ie ike a race where some succeed 

' While others are beginning, 

Tie lack ia some, in others speed, 
That gives ao early winning ; 

Bat if you chance to fa'l bebind, 
Ne'er slacken your eedeavor ; 


Just tk thie wholesome trath in mind 
"Tis better late than never !" 
And if you keep ahead ‘tis well, 


But never trip your neighbor ; 
"Tie noble when you can excel 
By honest, paient labor ; 
Bat if you are vut-tripped at last, 
Presse on as bold a* ever; 
Remember, though you are surpassed, 
"Tis better late than never '" 


Ne'cr labor for an idle bovst 
Of vietery o'er another; 
Rut while you strive your uttermost, 

Deal faisly with a bother ; 
Whate'er your station, du your best, 

Aud hold your purpose ever; 
And if you fail to do the reat, 

** "Tie better late than never.” 


, 


Choose well the path in which you run 
Rucoedd by double daring, 

Then, though the last, when once ‘tia won, 
Your cro@wn ie worth the we :ring 

Then fret not if you're left behind, 
Nor e'er slack your en cay +r, 

But ever keep tie trath in mind 
** "Tie better late than never!" 


A Morass Adventure. 


In the latter part of last eurmmer, aecanty 
puree let me, la company with some rela 
tiver, to eperd my holidaya ata litle wil 
lege on the Weleh coast, out of the ordinary 
b a of tvourl t+, but otherwice remarkable 
for nothi@ but ite general air of Weakness 
and sterility, The place was very quiet, 
and the lodging: wer: 
oamfortable, Thee cerentiale being 
cured, we bad to put op with the rcenery, 
which was not very attractive A long low 
line of beach, surmounted by a bigh pebble 
thige, leading on the one hand to the foot 
of come bol! jutting cliff+, and on the other 
losing itec!f in an estuary; behind this, a 
black and dreary looking bog, stretehin 
three or four miles iul om, and inter-ec ro 
in every direetion by wide, artificial ditebes, 
and dee P. naturel fleeures conn oting the 
inky pools Aemoll river flowing into the 
ea'uary divides the hog, ite courree being 
motked by mounds of peat, cut from the 
firmer ground which forma ite banks 
Branching out at right angles to the nver 
are other lines of peat-etacks, following the 
course of the larger dreina, which herald 
the attempt to oultivate the dreary waste 

This was the view I beheld, ar, standin 
one evening on the top of the stony ridge, | 
faced eastward The sinking sun threw my 
shalow far over the boy, dis inotly reen as 
it fell over the gilded rushes and the crim 
soning pools | had been «trolling out with 
my gun, inthe hope of adding some apeci 
meneto my cabinet, and was thinking of | 
returning homewards, when a long legged 
heron slowly sailed high overhent, in the 
direct on of the tiver, LT wateh: d the bird 
Lill it alighted near one of the peat stacks, 
and oorefully noting the spot, | proceeded 
to a corefal stalk, hoping to secure an ac 
quisition | contrived to wet within seventy 
yarde of the heron, and as there was no 
cover of any kin! nearer, | lay down behind 
the last mound To bed reached, and with 
finger on the trigger, pationtly, in 
the hope that my quarry would feed towarde 
me | was pot dimeppointet: it gradually 
approached some yanis nearer my hiding 





watched 


piace and then either caught sight or reent 
of me, for it euidenly rove, but in eo doing 
cane within range, Bang! went both bar 
rile Uitering a hoarse eroak, the heron 


flew beawily heeping close to the 
ground, and evidently bard hit. TD sprang 
up and followed, jamping the ditehes, and 
marl as best TP eould 

Daring one partioulanly long jump, TE lost 
eightefthe heron tera moment, | oaught 
* ght of it again just to wee it fall 
to the earth as softly Pn | 
he etill wit! wings outepread to their full 
stretch, Retween the Gird and me, how 

ever, there wes a crevasse wider than any I 
had yet leaped, ant a deren vards on the 
other side lay the object of my purruit 

The black sliny sides of the ditch overhung 
the water, which loy deep and still rome 
haorm ven feet below, and afew yards to 
the right « with a large pool, hav 

ing equally bigh and muddy banks To the 
similar 


aw ny 
ground 


avolding the 


in time 
asa snowflake, 


connected 


ditches 


left was @ labyrinth of 

Some distance in front, a troader and 
straurhter crack in the flat expanse showed 
where the rower lay The bank on which 
] etowe) wae a foot or two higher than the 
opposite bank 1 desertbe the situation 


thus minutely in orter to make the reader 
understand what alterwards bappened 

Nut to the prite ro neatly in 
my gary, I tesolve.!d to risk the jumyp Lay 
my coat off, 

the ditch, 
only I recured 
th it. bre autifal plu 
mage, but little injured by the shot, threw it 
the bank from which | 
cme Ther, on look ing around, | found 
myselfinasert of cul de sac The bit of 
fim ground! on which | at.od was an island, 
aul the only way of esxcape was the ove by 
which I had arrived, Having to ** take off’ 
from a lower lewel, it was harder to 
get back than it bad been to come: but as 
there Was no alternative, it had to be tried 
1 did not leap quite far cnougb, ard pitched 
with bands and knees together against the 
edge There was tw catch 
bold of, and after banging on the balance 
for a few moments, vately clutching at the 
mud, | fell backwards with a heavy splash 
iyte the water 

Portunately, lam a good swimmer, and 
at Great, while trewlicg water, the luticrous 
of the «flair slone struck me; but 
when I began to see that it might be diffi 
cult to get up those slimy, overhanging 
banks, I must oo fess I felt rather fright 
ened. It was imporaible to get outat the sy ot 
where I bad falicn in. Ieeam farther up 
the diteh. and trying to bottom if, felt my 
feet touch the soft tenacious mud, that gave 
BO SUpport, but was teu times more dat wer 
ous than the water The water became 
shallower as | strupgled ou, but the muddy 
botton refused t\ ge me art anding nlace, 
and the murtly ses? affirded no bold for 
my bande. It at last became eo shallow that 
1 bad to turn oo my back to avoid kicking 
the mud as | swam, aml when in this pos- 
ven, | could push my arms into it with 
sinwet ef wuch ease | coukl push them 
throngh the water; bot to draw them out 
Sgeim was far trum cary. With a borrid 


biawie Time 
gun, and teking 

effiat, and cleared 

f tnehes 


ing dewn the 
I] made the 

however, by a 
abet smoothing 


heron, 


actors to had pust 


much 


ho Vevetation 


le & 


cheap, and tolerably | 
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Our engraving represents a acene in the 
Coliseum at Rome, A young Christian 
named Telemachus, as the acount is piven, 
outraged by the brutal ¢ladiatorial combats, 
leaped the bartiers and interposed bimself 
between the The immediate 
consequence was that the audience were 


combatants 








MARTY OF THE 


THE ARENA. 
greatly incensed at having their ‘ sport” 
interrupted, and stoned bim to death. The 
result, itis said however, was to bring the gla- 








Then and there he crush'd a bloody creed, 
And his high example shall impel 
Future heroes to as great a deed. 


d.atorial shows into disrepute, antultimately | Stony answers yet remain for those 


tv abolish them, As Epes Sargent writes: 


* Not in vain the youthfal martyr fell, 





Who would question and preeede the time. 
In their season may they meet their foes, 
Like Telemachus, with front sublime.” 





to extricate myself 
from the mud, and of a slow sulfeeation, | 
made a sudden dash into the Ceeper 
water, and tral the other ditches, only to 
be repulsed inthe same manner, | swam 
round amd roumd the pool, seeking for an 
outlet, and beginning te feel my boot« and 
clothes very Even now 1 involun 
tarily emiled at the comparison which sud 
denly occurred to me between myself in this 
pliyghtand amoure swimming round a bucket 
of water, but the thought that I too, like 
it, might be swinging for my lite seon 
drove all ludicrous thoughts out of my bead 
Matters now began to look very serious, 
whe n 1 naAaW A Toot or Yor anch of some longr 
tree projecting out of the bank, I 
hold of it; but it was not elrony 
to enable me to lift myself out of 
the water All that | could do was to sup 
port myself with my bands just sufficiently 
to kee p my head abowe the sui face l took 
this oppertunity of kicking off my boot« 
| pte this time, Leoould seares ly realize 
my position; but now the conviction began 
to dawn upoa me that L might newer again 
see the mother and sisters |} had left in the 
a mile ania balf away 1 looked 
in which the twilight was fast 
to the 
clouds were 


unable 


fear of being 


back 


heavy 


buried 
caught 


rnugh 
enough 


cottage 
up at the wks, 
Kiving place 
which the mernuly driving be 
fore the evening breeze; aud then | looked 
at the black and slimy walle which hemmed 
mein, and felt though IT were about to 
scream with terror, From my chillavod, | 
have always had a borror of confinement of 
any kind, I have felt strangely uncomfort 
able when I have been persuaded inte ex 
ploring a cave, or when | have been shown 
through a pron, This feeling | felt now 
more strongly than the fear of drowning, 
To die hemmed in by those gloomy walls 
would be ternble, 

To add to the weirdness, a hollow boom 
ing sound, almost amounting to a roar, ran 
through the quivering bag, iutensified to me, 
no doubt, by my tmprisoument in the beart 
of the moss This, though I had never 
heard it before, Lknew to be the note of the 
bitter: Durning the night, it was repeated 
eeveral times, and anything more weird and 
dveimnal it would be bard to imagine 

1 had not a+ yet thought of snouting, bat 
I now did so till lwas hoarse. The only an 
ewer was the eerie scream of the cuclew, 
The improbability of any one being near 
enough to bear me so late, struck me, an! I 
desisted from the useless labor, The «till 
bess was lutense, broken only at rare inter- 
vale by the bittern or curlew. Low long I 
clung to the biawch, [do not kuow Por 
tunately, the water was not The 
clouds had cleared away, and the moon, 
near the full, shone brightly, Had it been 
dark, my courage must bave given Way, and 
IT should most probably have sunk. As it 
was, | cannot say that I quite derpaired of 
a rescue in some way or other, If 1 could 
ouly bold out till mornin, some one might, 
I conjectured, come for the purpo-e of 
carrying away the turf sods, and might see 
my ovat and gun, which would lead toa 


moonliwht, and across 


us 


cold 


| 
| 





search 


I had not much hope in any search 
from the villag 


lL had started in the di 


LOVE, His OWN AVENGER. 


rection of the chit, my favorite evening | | think that vou will miss it sorely yet 


that would be the «i 
rection the searchers would take. As the 
night wore oh, so stlowly—with the 
moon so calmly gliding through the stars 
above me, I fell into a kind of stupor, and I 
can di-tinetly remember repeating scraps of 
verses totally unconnected with each other, 
From this state, | was aroused by tue loud 
note of some night-bird, probably ap owl, 
and found my arms very st'f? from holding 
on to the root; while my legs felt like 
weights of lead suspended beneath me 
While trying to change my position, | fancied 
I heard the gurgling sound of running water, 
and that not far off. I listened intently, 
and found it was no fancy, Water was evi- 
deutly running into the pool, and I saw by 
the root | was clinging to that the water 
had risen some inches, 

A cheering hope sprang up within me, as 


haunt, and I fancied 


it flashed across my mind that the tide must | 


be rising, and that the pool must have 
outlet inte the river 


an 


The thought infused new life into me, 
and I struck out in the dircetion of the 
sound, Then, to my intense joy, I saw dis 


tinetly, in the clear moonlight, that the 
water was streaming in fast through several 
emall inlets, and pouring in quietiy and 
steadily, through one of the ditches | had 
previously swum up. I knew that if the 
tide rose another foot or eighteen inches, | 
could by treading water fast, spring up so 
high as to be able to catch hold of the top 
of the bank, and so sawing myself up. 1 
kuew also that the water could not possibly 
begin to flow into the bog-puols until it was 
nearly high ticle Returning to my resting- 
place, | watched anxiously, the prospect of 
speedy deliverance banishing all weariness 
The water continued to pour in steadily and 
in greater volume. The dawn was now 
breaking, and | bad not much longer to wait 
The water had ceased flowing, and the bank 
im one place was barely five feet above the 
water 

Taking a long breath, I let myself sink 
low, and then treading water as strongly 
and quickly as possible, I threw half my 
boly abowe the surface of the pool, ani 


soft earth bad time to crumble beneath m, 


| 





The love you fling so carelessly away: 

The passion, mordered cruelly to-day, 

Will yet assert its power—in vague regret, 

In dull sat yearning, in a useless fret; 

For the old funduess, willful and astray, 

But keen in sympathy, prompt to allay 

All rankling wounds in life's long battle met. 

At last, when the strauge charm that wins 
so much 

Has perished, in Time's weary wasting chain, 

When, paralyzed beneath his icy touch, 

The strong hands fail, the dark eyes plead 
in vain, 

Then call on me—I think that magic breath 

Will even rouse the love you slay from death, 


- 


What I Saw of Indian Zoology, 


I went out to India with the idea that it 
was the land of qrild beasts. 
member, when travelling up to Raveegunj 
from Calcutta by the railway, which at that 
time went no farther, how [ kept looking 


out of the carriage window, expecting to | 


ree at least a few wolves, if not a tiger or 
boa-constrictor, As the day was cloudy, I 
think I did succeed in discovering one or 


two jackals, looking, as they ran away from | 


the train, very like the almost-homely fox. 
But when I asked my fellow-travellers if I 


| might hope to see the expected objects of 


terror, they only laughed at my ignorance, 
and told me how one might live for years in 
In ‘ia without ever secing avytoing of the 
kind. They said that they had, in fact, 
seen more of them in England by visiting 
the various gvolugical vardens, 

After a long residence in all parts of North 
India as a missionary, I found this to be 
quite true. Once or twice, when out in 
tents, | have heard the distant cry of the 
wolf;.] cannot remember ever to bave seen 
one; and as for the other animals, I only 
beard of them from geutlemen who bad 
gone up to a particular district, the Terai, 
or hill jungle, near the Himalaya, where, 
after some search, they had succeeded in 


| disturbing and shooting a tiger or a bear. 
canght the top with ove hand. Before the | These two wild animals are well known by 


we'gt, | had obtained a firmer grasp with | 


tue other band, and in another moment 
stood en the moss—saved, drinking in with 
eager gasps the fresh air of the morning. 

The white haze was rapidly clearing 
away, and through it 1 saw five or six men 
hurrying towar!s me. 1 bave a confused 
idea of being helped to my lodgings, and of 
afterwaids telling my adventure to many 
eager queslioners 

Phe roaking | had had, and the exposure 
to the unhealthy mi<ta which rise from the 
morass in the wight, caused au illness for a 
time, but the effects soon wore off 

The beron is stuffed, and adorns my 
cabinet, uncon c.ous of tbe reveuge which 
overtook its destroyer. 





the natives; but I have seldom met any na- 
y who had ever beard of such a thing as 
a lion 

In the same way, when I have told them 
of the very large serpents whose stuffed 
skins | had seen to museams at home, the 
majority could hardly believe that such 
things existed in any part of the world, 
much les- in India, winle a few had heard of 
them under the Persian name ef ** dragon.” 

It is well, then, that people in England 
shoul! know what their friends out in North 
India are exposed to. In msidition to the 
fearful beat aud the dazzling glare of the 


burning sun, they have anvoyances much | 


more duminutive but not less real than the 
tiger or the boa-constrictor, 
Firat, were is the scorpion, whose sting, 


I well re- | 


as bed, , ae that of ten hornets, is 
followed by the most agonisi poe for 
about twenty-four hours, and w some. 


times causes the injured part to mortify if 
not properly treated. These repulsive-look- 
ing iusects come into our houses chiefly 
during the rains, and nestle themselves 
under the rags and mats, and run over our 
bath-reoms in a manner which makes it 
quite dangerous to move about. As for 
walking in stocking-feet in our bed-rooms, 
we dare not think of it. Some of them take 
it into their beads to climb eo our doors, 
from which, when a at or opened, 
they sometimes fall off. remember once 
a horrid creature fell in this way on my 
neck. The effort to keep my hand from 
rising to brush it off was most fal. The 
itching sensation and the d of an imme- 
diate sting made my blood run cold. How- 
ever, I fortunately bad p:esence of mind 
enough to leave it alone till | had beckoned 
to a servant, who most cleverly, with one 
quick swee . of the band, knock it on to the 
ground, and then +tamped it with his shoe, 

Another scorpion found its way into the 
inside of my wife's soft sponge, leaving no- 
thing but its sting expose’. Daring her 
short stay in India she had not happened to 
see one of these dreaded insects. What, 
then, was my hor:or when, coming into our 
room, | found her, after wasbing ber face 
with the sponge, feeling at something which 
she described to me as “so hard and so 
sharp.” I went over to look, and there was 
ber finger on the very sting itself, which 
just then began slowly to move, for the 
creature was quite alive. But, as the na- 
tive servants raid, God gave her power over 
the scorpion that it could not hurt her, I 
took the sponge, saying it was some nast 
insect, and, going out-ile the house, sh 
out the deadly, creeping thing, and killed it 
with astick. It was about two inches long. 
Two hours after | told my wife what an es- 
cape she hal, and to this day we keen the 
sponge asa token of God's goodness to us 
on that occasion, 

The scorpions are numerous in our gar- 
dens, and it is most wonderful how the poor 
native gardeners escape. They are con- 
stantly thrusting their hands into rat-holes 
and other pl wes where such things are lyi 
concealed, One day my native groom -toupe 
down to fill up a hole in the earth which I 
had observed, and directed bis attention to, 
He instautly started up with a bitter ery. 
He hal been stung by a large black scorpion, 
while the ganlever, who was near, told me 
that for thirty years he had been constantly 
putting his hand into such holes, and had 
never once been stung. 

But thiv reminds me, as I walk about our 
pretty fruit-garden | hear a little bird 
making an unvatural, gurgling noi-e, Loek- 
ing round, I see it thuttering about three 
fect over the ground, and in a state of great 
excitement. I know at once by the well- 
known sound, that it is being fascinated by 
aannke. Calling aloud (‘* Kei-hai, or ‘* Qui- 
hye”) for my dark-colored and ever-watch- 
ful servant, | run with my stick, and with 
one blow just on the neck, disable a serpent 
about seven feet long. It is of the largest 
kind I have ever seen in their natural state. 
These are not poisonous; they sometimes, 
however, give a very severe blow with their 
tail. The dangerous kind are much smaller, 
from six inches to thiee feet long, and are 
nut so common as the larger kind. These 
reptiles also at times come uniuvited into 
our houses, 

One morning, after a night of heavy rain, 
I was walking up and down one of my rooms 
reading an important letter, and, wishing 
for more light, | turned suddenly to open a 
Venetian door, outside which some natives 
were sitting. The shock brought down a 
little snake about a foot and a balf long, 
and very poisonous, which must have been 
on the top of the door, It fell on my arm, 
and glidi. round to my band, felt so cold 
that I da-hed it off to the ground with great 
force, The natives outsi le shouted out first 
that I had been poisoned, for they saw by 
its spots what a venomous snake it was, 
When, however, I quietly walked over to 
them, they said that by the power of God I 
had shaken off the serpent. Many who bave 
bern long in India become so accustomed to 
keep their eyes on the ground, for fear of 
trealing on a snake, that they could not 
possibly advance on foot with their gaze on 
any object above the earth. The attempt 
tudo so is just hke trying to keep the eye 
from blinking. 

There is another most disagreeable nui- 
sance, experienced only by those who go out 
in tents or sleep uniler trees, It is the 
| black, bairy caterpillar, called by the na- 
tives ** Kamla.” This is so very poisonous 
that if it only falls on any one. orif evena 
sivgle hair touches the body in any part, it 
produces a mo-t irritating rash, which 
spreads rapidly over the whule body. I did 
not believe this latter fact about the single 
| hair till t had myself experienced it in the fol- 
lowing way, One day | saw a small insect 
of this kind creeping acoss my verandah, 
Kuowing well how they ought to be avoided, 
1 yot a bit of stick to push it away. I had 
killed it and got it to the edge when the 
| stick broke, so | guve it ove touch with my 
| slipper. Immediately after I wiped tae 

tlipper carefully on a mat and examined it, 
to see there were none of the hairs sticking 
|toit. 1 could see nothing of the kind; but 
ove at least must have remaine!, though 
| perhaps invisible, fora few days acl, 
| having occasion hastily to change my 
clothes, sume part of them touched the 
slipper, and then was drawn aloug my leg, 
acd as it touched, the poisonous sash arose 
on the skin, aud for several days | was al- 
| most helpless, finding relicf only from con- 
stant applications of butter. How this 
homeopathic ose of poison acts on the eys- 
tem | leave fur cleverer heals to find out. 
The centipede is another most annoying 
insect. It sometimes creeps over the face 
or bands of a person lying asleep, who 
wakes up in the morning with a most pain- 
ful itching, which graiually rises into a 
davgerous rash, Shoul! the sleeper awake at 
the time and attew pt tu pull the insect off, 
it fixes its poisonvus clawa all tee more 
tightly into the skin, and will scarce let go 
| when touche! by a red-hot iron. I bave 
| myself escaped this torture, but have often 
wituessed the sufferings of my friends, 
There is avotier very small persecutor, 
which gives annoyance chiefly to ladies— 
| the tlying bug. bis little insect, rome- 
thing like a diminutive beetle, comes flyivg 
into vur rooms, during the rains, as svon as 
the lamps are lit, and drups un our plates 
avd dishes, and even ints our tumblers, 
leaving bebind a very struvg and «isagree- 
able odor. It is sometimes almost amuring 
to observe the contusion caused by a few 
such little torturers at a dimuer-party. 
I was guing to speak of mosquitoes and 
other minor zvological annoyances, but I 
| have aliealy said euvugh about «hat I may 
| call the too-familiar natural history of ludia. 
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HE LEADS US ON. 


He leads us on 


By paths we did not know; 
Upward He leads us, though our steps be 
slow, 


Thongh oft we faint and falter by the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the 
day, 
Yet when the clouds are gone 
We know He leads us on. 


He leads us on 

Through all the unquict years; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and 
f 


ears 
He guides our stepa. Through all the 
tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o'erclonded days, 
We know His will is done; 
And still He leads us on. 
And He, at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life— 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have preved 
in vain— 
After our toils are past— 
Will give us rest at last. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL, 


AUTHOR OF “*KAST LYNNE,” ‘‘THE RED 
count FARM,” &c. 


{In order that new subscribers who com- 
menoe taking Tux Post with the present 
number, may be able to go on with Mrs, 
Wood's story, we give the following brief 
summary of the previous chapters : — 

George Canterbury is a very wealthy Eng- 
lish gentleman of over sixty years of age. 
He has four danghters, Olive, Jane, Milli- 
cent (Leta) and Lydia—the last being mar- 
ried to a gentleman named Dunn. 

Mrs. Kage is a lady of aristocratic con- 
nections, but small means. She has one 
daughter, a beautiful girl of eighteen 
named Caroline. The mother is affected 
and insincere—the daughter fond of luxury 
and distinction, and having a horror of be- 
comivg the wife of a poor man, 

Caroline's cousin, Thomas Kage, is a poor 
young lawyer, of good abilities and fine cha- 
racter. He loved Caroline, and both Caro- 
line and Millicent Canterbury (who have 
been bosom friends) love him. Caroline bad 
concealed her own love from Millicent. 

Thomas Kage propores to Caroline, ha- 
ving an offer of a fair position in India, but 
is refused—for Caroline cannot bring her 
mind to the thought of economical living 
with any man, even the one she loves best. 
He therefore concludes to remain at home, 
and practise his profession. 

In the meantime old Mr. Canterbury pays 
more attention to dress, mouuts a wig, pro- 
poses to Caroline, and (to her mother’s great 
joy) is accepted. The wedding takes place 
in a short time—the ‘‘ happy couple” make 
the usual wedding tour—and the bride and 
her adoring husband return home. 

There are several other characters, but 
we think the reader is best left with the 
above brief outline. } 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SHADOW OF THE FUTURE, 


The rejoicings at the christening of an 
heir to the goodly estate of the Rock were 
beginning to die away in neighboring 
ears. The bonfires were burnt out, the 
ashes of the fireworks scattered to the far 
winds, the tenants and laborers had digested 
the dinner and the drink, and things had 
quietly settled down again, Such rejoicings! 
both indoors and out; and all because a 
poor little infant had come into this world 
of trouble. 

Legally speaking, he was not born the 
heir, for the estate was not entailed, and 
Mr. Canterbury, its owner, could bequeath 
it to whom he would. Little danger, though, 
that he would leave it away from this child 
of his old age; no urchin, playing at rol- 
diers in a sword and feather bought at the 
fair, was ever balf so vain-glorivus as was 
Mr. Canterbury over this new baby. 

The child was born on the 18th of August, 
which had also been, rather singular to say, 
his mother’s wedding-day twelve months 
before. Only one short twelvemonth ! and 
yet strange changes had taken place in it. 
The Miss Canterburys had quitted the Rock, 
and Mrs. Kage spent so much of her time 
there, that it might almost be said she had 
made it her home. 

Lydia Dunn's prophecy—that her sisters 
would be driven from their home by its new 
mistrees—bad turned out to be a true one; 
and that lady of strong common sense would 
have been full of self-gratulation according - 
ly, but for the indignant pity that was burn- 
ing ber to her fingers’ ends. 

Seuns Mrs. Canterbury, indulged to folly 
by ber husband, had commenced her sway at 
her new home as if she thought the world 
was made for her exclusively. At firet— 
quite at first—sbhe seemed inclined to be 
yleasant, and to coxsider others as well as 
omer but she speedily fcll into the mis- 
take, that some, in a like position, had made 
before her—that of seeking to bend every 
ove by whom she was surrounded to her 
own capricious and sovereign will. It is 
possible that she might not have tried to 
break the peace of the Miss Canterburys, 
but for the secret urging to it of her mother. 
Nay, it is not too much to say that Caroline 
might have been sufficiently well-dispored 
towards them, might have let them be 
happy in their father's home in ber indif- 
ferent, thoughtless temperament, but for 
the private promptings of Mre. Kage. She 
wanted them out of it. 

The young ladies bore in silence as long 
as they could. They wished to bear, aud to 
be considerate to their father’s wife, yielding 
to her ali proper deference. But when it 
came to thwartings of their will and petty 
galling tyranny, to tacit but very palpable 
insult, then Olive turned. Not in the same 
spirit, but grandly and loftily, esssying to 
bring reasoning and calm remunstrance to 
bear. Young Mrs. Canterbury re-ented it, 
and unpleasavtness ensued. Mrs. Kage, like 
an amiable fox, stepped in to heal the 
breach, and made it ten times wider. It 
was impossible but that Olive should detect 
the motive of all this—that they should be 
driven from the Rock, su that it might be 
left entirely free for Mra. Canterbury and 
her mother. 

She appealed to Mr. Canterbury. There 
was appealing and counter-appealing. That 

wtleman threw the whole blame back on 
fi. daughters. He was quite bonest in doing 








it, for he could only believe them to be in 

fault: bad an angel whis: ered to him that 

his wife could be wrong, be would bave dis- 

believed it. With his new idol by his side 

in all her beauty, and the Honorable Mra. 

Kage whispering sweetly insidious whispers 

into bis car every other hour in the Se . 

how could it be otherwise? Ere Christmas | 
had well turned, the ill-fated young latices 
could bear it no longer, and were compelled 

to acknowledge themselves driven from their 

childhvod's home, to find refuge elsewhere. 

It was arranged that they should remove to | 
& pretty house on the estate called Thorn- 

hedge Villa; Mr. Canterbury setting them 

up with all things he thought necessary, in- 
cluding a carriage, and covenanting to allow 

them fifteen hundred a-year. He assumed 

that it would be but a tempo separa- 

tion; that they would soon “‘ make it up” 

with his wife and return to the Rock, ‘Oh, 

of course, dear sir, nothing but temporary ; 

they'll speedily come to their senses,” raid 

Mrs. Kage, softly acquiescent. And so, on 

a cold, bitter day in February, when the 

icicles hung from the t:ees, and snow was 

falling, George Canterbury's daughters went 

out of their luxurious home, to take - 

sextion of the comparatively humble dwelling, 

Thornbedge Villa, 

One my feature in the p' mme of 
young Mre, Canterbury's visions had to be 
dispensed with—the season in London. How 
ardently she had anticipated it, none save 
herself could tell, The presentation at 
Court, with its attendant outlet for gratified 
vanity—the opera-box, the balls, the park, 
the thousand-and-one features of aristo- | 
cratic London life—had all to be postponed 
to another year. Ere the time fixed on for re- 
moving thither—April—Caroline had fallen 
into so weak and suffering a state of health, 
that she herself was not the last to know | 
and say she could not stir from the Rock. | 
George Canterbury, while bewailing the fact 
in great anxiety, felt nevertheless quite 
aglow with pride and hope, in his conscious- | 
ness that it was within the range of proba- | 
bility an beir would in course of time be 
born, The neighbors for miles round hoped 
the anticipated heir would turn out a girl; 
for they were brimful of sympathy for the | 
wrongs of George Canterbury's daughters, 
And so the time went on to August, and on 
the 18th of that month doubts and fears | 
were solved by the little child's birth—a boy. 

But the year, apart from their sorrow, 
had not been altogether destitute of event 
for the Miss Canterburys. Jane was en- 
gaged to be married. An attachment had 
existed for some time between her and Mr, 
Rufort, the new Rector of Chilling. Just 
before Christwas, he had made proposals 
for her formally to Mr. Canterbury, and 
been accepted. His father, Lord Rufort, 
offered no objection to the match; but he 
privately told his son he ought to bave done 
much better in point of family. Austin 
laughed: bis reverence for “family” was 
not #o great as his father’s; aud the stern 
old lord condescended to say that Miss Jane 
Canterbury's wealth would 4 a great degree 
atone for the other deficiency. 

It was a fine night in the beginning of | 


October, The rejoicings at the birth of the | 
heir had died away, as already said, and 
Chilling was quiet again. Mr. Rufort was 


spending the evening with the Miss Canter- | 
barys at Thornhedge Villa; which, in point 
of fact, was nothing unusual. They had 
drawn away from the lights to collect round | 
the large French window of the drawing- | 
room; it opened to the sloping lawn outside, 
with its tufts of geraniums and other sweet 
autumn flowers, The night was very beau- 
tiful—calm and still and clear; the bunter’s 
moon shone brightly in the heavens, It was 

rowing time for Mr. Rufort to depart; they 

ad had some music, had talked of various 
subjects of interest, gossip and elee, and so 
the evening had rapidly passed. Only that 
day week they had been at the Rock, at the 
christening of the little boy-baby. A feur- 
fully grand affair, that christeniog. Mr. 
Rufort, as rector of Chilling, bad but as- 
sisted at it; nobody less than a bishop was 
allowed to perform the ceremony. In quit- 
ting the Rock as their residence, the Miss Can- 
terburys—gentle, right-minded ladies—had 
not brought matters to a rupture; amicable 
relations existed, so to say, still, at which | 
the Honorable Mrs. Kage louked on with a 
green, wary, jealous eye. Only this very 
afternoon, Mre, Canterbury's carriage had 
stopped at Thornhedge Villa, and Mra, Can- 
terbury herself, lovely and more blooming 
than ever, had come in to psy a visit. One 
fact the young ladies could not help uo- 
ticing: that they were not encourage! to go 
to the Rock at will. If invited on any 
chance state occasion, well aud good; but 
otherwise they were not expected at it. Ah, 
they had a great deal to bear! But the 
evening was over; Mr. Rufort could not 
linger, and shook bands with them. 

*T may as well go out this way,” he ob- | 
served, opening the balf-window. 

‘But your hat,” said Miss Canterbury. 
** Ring, Millicent.” 

**Do not ring; I have it here,” he inter- 
posed, taking from his pocket a cloth cap, 
doubled into a small compass, ‘ There,” | 
said he, exhibiting it on his hand for their | 
inspection; ‘‘what do you think of it? I 
call it my weather-cap. If I am fetched 
out at night, I put on this, tie it over my 
ears, and so defy wind and rain.” 

** You had no wind or rain to-night,” re- | 
marked Millicent. 

‘**No; but in coming out I could not find 
my hat. It is a failing of mine, that of 
losing my things in all corners of the house. 
I sadly want romebody to keep me in order,” 
he added, looking at Jane. 

‘* Some men never can be kept in order,” 
interpored Millicent rather saucily, with a 
touch of her old hght «spirit, which, from 
rome cause or other, bad been sadly heavy | 
for a long while. 

‘+ 1 am not one of those,” laughingly re- | 
plied Mr. Rufort. ** Well, good-night. Jane, | 
you may as well come as far as the gate | 
with me. 

Jane glanced at Olive as she would have 
glanced to a mother; Miss Canterbury hud 
been regarded by the others almost in the | 
light of one. Mr. Rufort beld the glass-door 
wide for ber, and she stepped on to the 
gravel path; he then cloved the window, 
and held out his arm. Jane finished tying 
her pocket-handkerchief round her throat, 
and took it. He walked barebecaded. 

** Put on your cap, Austin.” 

** All in good time,” he replied. 

** You will take cold.” 

* Cold, Jane! A clergyman is not fit for 
his work if he camnmet stand fer an hour 
with his head uncovered in bad weather— 
and to-night is fine. If you xaw the model 
of a guy this elegant cap makes of me aud 
my beauty, you might take it in your head 
to reject me.” 

Jane smiled; her own quiet, confiding 
emile; anda Mr. Rufort looked at her and 
drew ber arm closer agaiust his side. 





| remler, 


| turned Jane, 





———— 


= ——————— 


“1 AM IN MY FATHER'S HOUSE. 


** Jane, I had a selfish motive in bringing 
you out with me, It was to tell you that 
the rectory wants a mistres«, and the parish 
wants a mistress, and I waut awife. We 
cannot get along a+ we are.” 

‘Mr. Annerley had no—" wife, Jane was 
going to say, but stupped herself ero the 
word fell, ‘* The rectory and the parish had 
no mistress in bis time,” she resuwod, fram- 
ing her answer more to her satisfaction, 
**and be got along, Austin.” 

** After a fashion: a miserable fashion it 
must have been, 
things have tumbled into their present state. 
J don't mean to let them be without one 
long.” 

Like the arguments of a great many more 
people, Mr. Rufort's, strictly examined, 
would not have held water. If the late Rec- 
tor had not (for many years at least) bad a 
wife, the rectory and the parish had bad in 
his daughter a most efficicnt mistress, Mr. 
Rufort, so far, was but speaking in jest, as 
Jane knew.” 

‘*Here we are at the gate,” she anid, 


| ** Aud now I must go back, or Olive will be 


calling to me. She is watching me from the 
window, | am sure, to see that I don't 
linger.” 

** Not she. 
me.” 

**Oh, certainly; but she is always fancy- 
ing we shall take cold.” 

‘You take cold’ I declare I forgot 
that. I bey your pardon for my thought- 
lesaness, Jane. Well, then, I will not keep 
you now, but I shall speak further to-mor- 
row.” 

Ile threw his arm round her waist with a 
quick movement, and drew her behind the 
sbrubbery which skirted the gate, so that 
they were hidden from the house, And 
there he imprinted kiss after kies upon ber 
unre-isting face. 

**Oh, my goodness ?” groans the fastidious 
** A clergyman /” 


She knows you are safe with 








That's one cause why | 
| is a sure indication that something has gee 


| 
| 





‘Well, of course it was grievously im- | 


proper. But, a+ it did happen, where's the 
use of hypocritically concealing it?’” 

** Jane, my darling,” he murmured, ‘I 
must have you at the rectory before Chriat- 
mas. Think it over.” 

** As you will,” she softly answere:l. 

With the last kiss Mr. Rufort opened the 
gate, swung through it, an! took the path 
that led to the rectory. Jane stood a mo- 
ment ts watch him: she saw him put on 
his ** guy of a cap;" she saw him turn and 
nod ty her in the moonlight: and she 


| clasped her hands together with a move 


ment of happy thankfulness, thinking bow 
very mruch she loved him. Olive, anxious 
on the score of the night-air, for she did 
not fancy Jane wea particularly strong, 
tapped at the window, and the young lady 
ran in, 

The following afternoon, as the Mins 
Canterburys were croming the Rock-field, 
as it was called, on their way home, they 
saw Mr. Rufort at a distance. He turned 


to meet them; laut his step seemed slow and | 


weary; his face wore a vexed, grave look. 
Millicent noticea it, 
**He bas been annoyed with some pa- 


rish business or other, surmised Olive; 


“though it must be more than a trifle to, 


affect Mr. Rufort. I must say, Jane, you 
will have a gool-tempered husband. If Aus 
tin bas no other praisable quality, he bas 
that of a sweet temper.” 

**T think be has a great many others,” re 
in ber quict way. Aud Olive 
laughed. 

Mr. Rufort came up. After 
spent in greetiog, he touche! 
caused her to slacken ber puce 
terbury and Millicent walked on 


a minute 
Jane, and 
Miss Cau 


* Jane,” said he, when the distance be 
tween them had increased, ** what is this 
barrier that has come, or ia coming, be 
tween us?" 

Jane Canterbury looked at him for a few 


moments in silent surprise. Ili« face wax 
pale; he was evidently agitated 
** 1 do not know what you are speaking of, 


Austin,” she said at length. 





STAND astpgE!" 


- ’, father rodo over to-day, and told 
me, without any preparation or cicumlocu- 
tion, that things muat be at end between us. 
And when I asked him what he meant, and 
wherefore it was to be, he anid | might ask 
that of Mr. Cantrbury. Have you heard 
anything ?" 

** Nothing,” said Jane—*“ oa And 
her look of consternation too plainly indi- 
coated that she had not. ‘* But did Lord Ra- 
fort give you no further explanation ?" 

** | could get nothing else from him. He 
was in that inaccessible humor of hia, which 


wrong. He did not get off bis ho:ne. Mea. 
Kage, who in passing bad stepped inside the 
rectory gate to look at my autumn flowers, 
was with me in the garden when he rode up, 
He made a sign to me with his whip and I 
went out. The groom had drawn up clore 
behind, and my father, secing thie, sail 
‘Ride on, sir;' and of course Richard 
rode on. I knew by the sharp tone all was 
not smooth; and then he told me what I 
have said to you, just in so many words," 

Jane's heart was beating 

‘What was it he meant about my fa- 
ther?” 

‘| asked an explination. He seemed too 
angry, or too—if I may use the word—too 
lofty to give it; and said I had best inquire 
that of Mr. Canterbury. ‘Or of the neigh- 
borhood either, for it is no secret,’ he added, 
aw he rode off, barely lifting his hat to Mra. 
Kage, who had come to the gate." 

* Paps was with ua this morning,” ob- 
verved Jane. ‘' He appeared just the same 
as usual, and did not hint at anything 
amiss; indeed, he was juking with me, and 
asked when I meant to take up my residence 
at the rectory. Do you think there can be 
any mistake—-any misappreheosion on Lord 
Rufort's part ’’ 

‘*Misapprehension of what?” debated 
Mr. Rufort, standing still a» he asked the 
question. 

Bhe couid not say; she could not imagine 
what, more than he. oth were completely 
at sea, One fact was indi*putable—that 


Lord Rufort, sedate, sure, cautious, was | 


the last man in the world to take up a mix 
taken notion, no matter what it might re 
late to, That some trouble or other had 
ariven, they felt very certain; and a mises 


able sense of discomfort took possession 
of both, Mr. Rufort was the firet to 
ppeak. 


** Whatsoever it may be, Jane, let us pre 
pare to meet it,” he impressively said, lay 
ing his band upon ber arm, and gazing into 
her eyca ** We are no longer children, and 
may not be dealt with as such 
the face of parental authority and marry in 
defiance of it, is what, with our professed 
feelings and principles, we could neither of 


us do; but on the otber hand, no father, | 


whether yeurs or mine, can be justified in at 
tempting to separate us. Therefore, rhould 


| 














“ Austin, let us tell Olive,” was Jane's 
hurried whisper. 

“ Of course,” he answered. “I intended 
to do so.” 

Olive listened to his explanation, and 
smiled a little as she did so. Im her way 
she was every whit as lofty as Lord Rafort, 


in mind and manner too, That an thing 
could be supposed to cafficlent to 
separate Jane and Austin Rufort, short of 


their own free will, she looked upon in the 
light of a simple absurdity. Mistakes, mis- 
apprebensions, were common enough in the 
world, she observed ; this must be one, 

“Not the least-to-be comprehended part 
the whole is, that my father should have 
said it was no sroret in the neighborhood,” 
observed Mr. Rufort. 

* Yes, that certainly sounds « little ou- 
rious,” assented Olive. 

* Phe most feasible construction I can 
wd upon it is, that bis lordship and Mr. 

terbury may have had some quarrel,” 
continued Mr. Rufort. “ my 
father can construe that into a reason for 
my giving up Jane, I cannot conceive, He 
ie not an Bn doen man.” 

“I feel thoroughly sure that when we 
saw this morning, he had no quarrel 
whatever with Lord Rufort,” Olive ; 
‘and I feel almost as sure they have 
not met since. Papa left us before one 
o'olook ys home to an early luncheon, for 
he and Mra, Canterbury were going out 
afterwards to pay some visit; and we saw 
the carriage drive by with them.” 

“They caunot have met Lord Rufort, 
and—and—had any disagreement then?’ 
hesitated Jane. 

** Nonsense, Jane,” reproved Olive; “they 
would not d te in presence of Mra. 
ry ° either of them 
likely to dixpute, under any circumstances, 
seems to me excessively improbable. Who 
ia it that Leta is talking to over the stile so 

rly? Ob, Mr. Carlton.” 

* In it Carlton?” oried the rector. “ They 
are discuss the workl's private affairs, 
then, for he hears all the gossip and can 
keep nothing in. But I must leave you for 
the present, Mire Canterbury/ I shall see 
you to-night. Good-bye, Jane.” 

He struck across the field, and they walked 
on leisurely towards the stile, Millicent 
turned, and ran back to meet them in haste 
and unmistakable excitement. 

“What is it, Leta?” asked Miss Canter- 


bury. 

** Oh, Olive !” was the reply, and Millicent 
was breathless as she spoke it, ‘1 don't fully 
understand what it ia, Mr. Carlton has been 
telling me something about papa.” 

** What has be been telling you ?” 

Millicent entered on the tale as succinctly 
as her agitation permitted her. Between 
that, and ber own imperfect knowledge, it 
wae not very clear, It appeared that as she 
reached the stile, when sent forward by 
Olive, their old friend, Mr. Cariton of 
Chilling Hall, was poomns Some the road in 
his pony-gig. Seeing Mi t, he stopped, 
got out, and went to her. 

‘*My dear,” he began, without greeti 
or circumlocution, ‘tell your sisters that f 
have refured to act, for I will never have a 
hand in robbing them or you.” 

‘*In robbing us, Mr. Carlton !" was Leta’s 
surprised rejoinder, 

“To give your patrimony to others and 
turn you out penniless is a robbery, and no- 
thing less,” continued Mr, Carlton; ‘* there- 
fore I have informed my old friend Canter- 
bury that he must get somebody else to help 
him in hia injustice, for I won't. Tell your 
sisters this, my dear; and tell them that if 
they should be stripped of their rights, they 
shall come home to the Hall and be my 
daughters.” 

This was what had passed ; and what Mil- 
Hoent now repeated to her sisters nearly 
word for word, . 

** Was this all?” asked Olive, as the re- 
cital cease), 

** All,” anid Millicent, ‘“ Mr. Carlton had 
to run on to the pony, which would not 
stand, and I came to you. What can it 
mean, Olive’ Does Mra, Canterbury wish 
paps to take from us the income he allows 
and turn us from Thornhedge Villa, as she 
did—for it was her doing—from the Rock ¥” 

** No,” answered Miss Canterbury, draw- 
ing up her hea! in her haughty way, ** papa 
will not allow her to go that length, I think. 
The world must have got hold of some pre 
posterous and improbable invention, and 
poor Mr. Carlton bas heard it. He takes in 
everything, whether true or falkxe. Why, 
Millicent, you could have contradicted it on 
the spot; was not papa with us this morn- 
ing, kind as ever?” 

** This is what haa reached the ears of 
Lord Kufort, then,” remarked Jane 

**No doubt. Lord Rufort is known to be 
a gold-worsbhipper, aad Austin's living is 
small, How can so improbable a tale have 
arinen ?" 

When they reached the stile, the first ob- 
ject visible was Mr, Carlton, standing by his 
pouy-gig a short way down the road. Some 
thing was amines with the harness, and he 
Was vetting it to righta, 

* Mr. Carlton, where did you pick up that 
sublime information ?” inquired Olive, walk 
iny up to him, 

** What?” asked he, busy with his straps 
and buckles 

* That we are to be consigned to the 
Union to-morrow, and our house and furni- 
ture let to the highest bidder, plate in 


| cluded ?” she said, with good-bumored sar- 


To tly in | 


a storm be bursting over our heals, we will | 


wait with what patience we may until it i+ 
wenthered, implicitly trusting in each other's 
faith, secure in each other's love, Do you 
understand me, my dearest /" 

* Yes,” she sighed; *‘ and I think vou are 
right, Austin. | promise to be guilel by 
you in all things, I know you will not lead 
me wrong.” 

He snatched her hand and clasped it 
They were in the open field, or he might 
have snatched something el-e 

* Then we rest secure in mutual faith and 
truth,” be said as they began to walk on 
‘““Whatsvever shall betide, you are still 
mine: remember that, Jane.” 

Olive and Millicent had stopped, and were 
looking back. Olive thought they seemed 
ayitated, and she wondered: the calm-na 
tured, casy-mannered minister, the sen 


sible, tranquil Jane. Could anything be 
wrong” 
* Walk on and wait at the stile,” sad 


Mixes Cauterbury to Millicent, whom she w ss 
a little apt to comsider a child still, And so 
Millicent went on, and Olive 
steps backward to meet them 
* Is anything ami«, Mr. Rufort?” 





casm, 

* Did Leta tell you that 7” 

* Something equivalent to it,” 
Olive 

“She did, dil she? A young goose _ 
perceive you have kept it from her; | saw 
she did not understand me; so I laid the 
blame on my pony, poor quiet creature, and 
flew away from her, without saying more, 
Mies Olive, | am truly sorry; Uhia tafatua 
tion of your father's has given me a sleep 
less night. Had Ll ever supposed this was to 
be the upshot, I'd have seen Mra, Kage hang 
ed before I'd have consented to stand father- 
in-church at the wedding, 

Olive felt herself in the dark, And it was 
not a pleasant darkness by any means 

‘Will you please inform me what there 
ix to be sorry for, Me. Carlton, and what is 
the nature of my father's * infataation ?' 
There's many a foolish tale concocted ia the 
village club-room.” 

Mr. Carlton turned from his harness to 
look ather. He was a geuial-looking man, 
with a ruddy countenance, silver bair, and 
dark, pleasant eyes 

** Are you asking me this seriously, Olive ’ 


Or are you carrying ou @ jest with me?” 


laughed 


* Nay, sald Olive, “are you carrying on 
a jest with us? Is there, « in there not, 
anything to tell? Papa was with us this 


morning: be hinted at nothing; he was as 


took a few | kind and talkative as usual” 


‘Then you don't know it?” cried Mr. 


Carlton iu amaze 























































































































































































“TIT know nothing What is there to 


knew 
eo ive, I eurely believed “1 did. The reason I i where you 
_ 4th, shen 5 de I | had heard it, Mice Cant ry, wes that I 
Zeought I understood from Mr. Canterbury | boped it might have been from himecif. I 
that his were privy to the arrange: | think if Mr Canterbury would only con- 
ment still thoughe be cold on. It mast | verse with bis daughters respecting it, be 
have bees my own mistake.” t be bronght to see bis decision in & 
Olive waited; she supposed be would ng light. Pray be seated, Miss Can- 
come point in time. Mr. Carlton ap- | te ry.” 
ty ae matters while “| prefer to stand, Will you give me the 
stood. Suddenly be struck the shaft of the | heads of the will?” 
with em “5 oe pay te — have ey 
se ' ot ab , car bave no ecru 1 
Well, 1 don't regret baving told you, my | pte o: conem © 


dear. No, I don't, It would be a cruel 
thing for it to come upon you like a thunder. 
bolt whee he was gone.” 

* Bat you bave not told me, Mr. Carlton 
Ree how patientiy | am waiting to hear it 

“Your father wy oy me 6 este ame 
da way! * wae going to make bis 
will, ant edting ne if 1 would oblige him by 
being one of the executors,” began Mr 


Carlton, planging inte the story. “1 dropped | 


a note back to Yea Bat I reminded him 
that | was born in the same year that he 
was, and thet hie life, eo far a anyhody 
knew, was just as good as mine. Don't you 
think it ie, Mise Olive ’” 

“Yee. Pray go on.” 

* Well, the will was prepared; and I con 
clade we should have been called upon to 
sign shortly 


1 was at the Rock, in talking of it with Mr 


Canterbury, 1 said to him-just as old 
friecds do may euch things to each other 


that I hoped be hed taken good care of bis | 
And, to my utter surprise, I, 


daughters. 
found he had cut you off with the mort 
paltry eum conceivable five thousand each.” 

A of glowing vermillion shone forth 
aca es Canterbury's chooks. They burnt 
like Gre. 

“Bo I told him I would be no executor to 
that will; and therefore, if be could not 
make a better, be must find somebody elae 
to act, I wouldn't. And away I came in a 
huff, and pearly fell over Mra. Canterbury, 
who was at the atudy-door when I opened it. 
Miss Olive”-—-end the speaker dropped his 
voloe to a whisper, as if afraid the pony 
might hear, or the hedges on either ride 
“T think you madam must have been 
listening, thong I'd not have euch a hint 
get abroad for all the money ever coined. 
And her mother was peeping her oll face 
round the boudoir-door seeing that she did 
Neg 

"The property ie left to Mre Canter 
bury!" remarked Olive, her eyes Mashing 

"Of course, To her and the boy between 
them. 1 was too hot and vexed to retain 
the particulars, but I can get them if I want 
to. Ite being willed away from you and 

our sisters was too much for me, Why, 


len Clive, the least he could do would be | 


to leave you fifty thousand apicoe, seein 
that you were but lately heiresses to all o 
it. Of let him be just, in spite of his new 
wife and boy, and halve the whole,” 

Old friend though Mr. Carlton was, almost 
like a rooond father, Olive Canterbury al 
most dicdained to discuss the affair with 
him, It was not the loss of the money, so 
much as the injustioe in iteelf that angered 
her 


** How did this family matter get abroad!” | 
. K 


rhe asked somewhat abrurtly 

"Oh it is known everywhere,” waa the 
Irish anewer, ‘We were talking about it 
at the magistrates’ meeting at Aberton yer 
terday.” 

"Who told it there?" 
“Did your” 

“1 don't think I did; To am not sure, 
though I know we began talking of it all 
ina com. and forgot to send up the me 


persisted Olive 


morial about a prisoner to the Secretary of | 


Btate When the meeting was over, Lord 


Rufort came out with me, and asked me the | 


particulars 

* Your poor tongue!" thought Olive 

* And that’s all, my dear 
forget, if this wholesale thieving is carried 
out and you are deprived of your own, that 
there's more than room for you and Leta at 
the Hall Jane will be at the rectory, | sup 


poss You muat come to it and be my | 


daughiers " 

Hoe shook her hand as he epoke, and, 
hastily ascending to hie vig, drove off out of 
her sight, for hie eyes were filling, Mira 
Canterbury went back to her sisters, who 
had waited for her at the stile 

*T cannot stay to say anything now, 
Jane,” hastily spoke Olive, purposely antici 
ope questions ‘Walk home now with 


iMicent, will you? Iam going into Chilling | 


again.” 

* To Chilling '" 

Yes, | have business there 

She was accustomed to rule things in this 
decisive way, and they never thought of 
questioning it. But Jane glanced at her 
watoh Their dinner-hour was six, and it 
wanted but half an hour to it 

“If you go back now, Olive, you will not 
be home in time to dreas,” 

* Then | must dispense with dressing for 
one evening——or withdinner,” was the reply; 
and Olive’s tone as she spoke was very 
hitter 

Leaving her sisters standing in surprise 
Mins Cant« roury went back along the flel! 
poh, it wae rather shorter than the road 
way To say she felt infiguant at the news 
breathed into her ear would not be saving 
half enough; bat the first thing to be done 
Was to ascertain if the tale were true, for 
Mr. Carlton's information was not always to 
he ck pended on lle was asa very Woman 
for gomip, and sometimes, quite uwnoon 
sctously to himself, took up an aspect of re 
ports that was afterwards found to be quite 
the reverse of fact. That no one but Mr 
Norns, the family solicitor, would be em 
ployed upoa legal business by her father, 
she felt sure, Mis office was at Aberton: 
his resulence at Chilling, not far from the 
parronage. He was a man in extensive 
practice, and moved in good society, Olive 
went straight to his house, and found he 
had just got home 

Mr. Norris came to her in the drawing 
room. The young ladies knew him well: 
bat, In spite of his mixing with them on an 
apparent equality, Olive was fully conscious 
of the real distance that existed It peeped 
out this evening in her manner; and in her 
heart she was resenting his having been in 
auy Way & parlicipator in making so unjust 
a will 
in, and spoke without any preface of com 
pliments, ber air and voice alike redolent of 


comm | 


** Mr. Norris, what isthis I hear about my 
father’s will *" ‘ 

* How have you beard it?” was the re 
joinder of Mr. Norris 

Olive darted a glance at him from beneath 
her haughty eyelids, which plainly inquired | 
by what right he t the question; and the | 
lawyer understood it perfectly | 

“IT beard it in the same way that others 


j 





But yesterlay morning when | = “* ~~ MF to her absolutely and 


And dont rou | 


the neighborhood. Did you make it for 
” 





| doing #0,” he replied. 
| Mr, Carlton is the traitor: not an inten- 
| tional one, poor man; bat, if ever a secret 
does get intrusted to him, it is a secret no 
longer.” 

“What te the amount willed to me and 
my sisters?" impatiently interrupted Miss 
| Canterbury. 
| “Five - a pounds each.” 

“ Shamefal!" responded ber heart. “ And 
| the rest to Mra. Canterbury ?" she inquired, 
| aloud 

‘Mra, Canterbury bas her settlement, 
and a very large sum besides; but the bulk 


' 


of the y in left to the infant. In 
jeanne of ite death, it becomes Mra. Canter- 
bury” 


“All of it?” 


uncondl 

‘* Does the to her?” 

* The Rock, and also its large revenues." 

** Me, Norris, do you call thie a just 
will ’" 

** It ia the most anjust will I ever made!” 
| he replied with warmth. “I said so to Mr. 
| Canterbury. I assure you, Miss Canterbury, 
| that if you and your sisters have been thus 

dealt by, it was not for want of remonstrance 
;on my part, All I could venture to urge, in 
my position as legal adviser, | did urge; but 
Mr. Canterbury has in this instanee proved 
| himeelf @ self-willed client.” 
| ‘My father must have been influenced, 
as he has been in other matters,” remarked 
Mies Canterbury. And Mr. Norris's raised 
leyebrows and expression of countenance 
told that he more than agreed with her. ‘' Is 
| the will signed 7” 
|} ** No, There is some delay in conse- 
| quence of Mr. Carlton's refusing to act as ex- 
|ecutor. When he heard what were the pro- 
| visions of the will, he turned on Mr, Can- 
| terbury and said he would not act: he came 
| to my office at Aberton, and toldme. Car!l- 
| ton said he had hitherto m to keep 
his hands from dabbling with injustice, and 
hoped to do #o still,” 

** Who are the other executors?” 

‘There is only one other named—Mra, 
| Canterbury.” 

* Oh,” aaid Olive 

‘Since Mr. Carleon's refusal to act, I 
have reen Mr. Canterbury, and again urged 
upon bim that a more equitable disposal 
shoull be made. I gained nothing by it, I 
fear" 

* What wae Mr. Canterbury's reply ’” 

* He anid that he bad been advised it was 
not an unequitable disposal: that a wife and 
ron generally inherited to the exclusion of 
daughters” 

‘Advine '" seornfully ejaculated Olive. 
| *' Mis Kage has had to do with this —more 
than Mrs. Canterbury. Does he call five 
thousand pounds a fitting portion for ur, 
brought up in the luxury we have been, and 
with our expectations *" 

* | submitted that question to him, Mins 


' 





have used. He rephed, that you already 

















the of Mra. ‘s sanity. 
Tracing a. MK she noe that it 
of one deep-laid scheme ; and 
m from the Rock 
to work it out. The birth of 
a pretext for Mra. 
abode at the Rock ; 
come away from it. With 
ly, BY soft-«peaking woman 
his elbow, Olive felt that her chance 
heard to effect was very emall in- 
. tterly she lored ber father's 
pliant, disposition, and the strange 
it enabled the new wife and 

the crafty mother-in-law to gain over him. 

When she reached bome. she imparted the 
news to her sisters; and they spent the 
evening talking it over with Reverend 
Mr. Rafort. It was decided that Olive 
should proceed to the Rook the followi 
day, and see what impression she could 
make upon her father. 

“I heartily wish you success, Miss Can- 

," were Mr. Rufort's last words to 
her, when he was leaving. 

‘You cannot wish it more than I do. 
Putting our own interests aside, I would not 
that my father, for hie own sake, should 
leave behind him so unjust a will, for his 
name would lie under obloquy for ever.” 

But, notwith«tanding the words, there lay 
an instinct on Miss Canterbury's heart that 
she should not prevail; and the whole night 

ahe never closed her eyes. 

reached the Rock in the morning be- 
tween eleven and twelve, when she knew 
her father would most probably be alone in 
the library. The initiative preliminary of the 
visit was not propitious, The servant who 
opened the door to her happened to be 
fresh one; a fine gentleman just arrived 
from London as own footman to Mra. Can- 
terbury. Olive walked straight into the ball 
without speaking. The man stared, and 
then seemed to recollect a 

“I beg your parding, mem—might you be 
Mins Canterbury '” 

‘*] am Misa Canterbury,” Olive conde- 
ascended to reply, though she considered the 
question, onl the manner, too, somewhat 
impertinent. 

The man placod himself in her way as she 
was walking on towards the library. 

‘Then, if you please, mem, will you step 
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| 


inherited five thousand pounds each by the | 


death of your mother— as is the care 
that five thousand more would make it ten 
thousand sad 


lof Mr. Canterbury of the Rock !" was Olive's 
resentful comment 

Ten thousand, all told,” quietly re 
plied the lawyer, ‘‘ Mra, Kage has a like 
eum 





| into this here parler? You are not to go in, 


mem.” 

Olive turned her lofty faco upon him, He 
did not altogevher like ite air of command, 
and resumed with civility, 

**Mem, Mrs, Kage told me that you was 
not to go in to Mr. Canterbury, should you 
happen to call, but was to be showed in 
here, and herself fetched down to you. She 
ordered it, mem, and I could not think of 
disobeying of her.” 

*Sirt” burst out Olive, ‘*do you know to 


Canterbury, almost in the same words you | whom you speak? I am in my father's 


honse, Stand aside!" 


He stood aside, foolish and bumble, and 


and /at that same moment the butler came for- 


ward, 
** Neel,” anid she, in a calm tone, almost 


“Ten thousand pounds for the daughters | an inditferent one, ** you had better tell that | to the top of the stage coach in the heavy 


mun who lam; be docs not appear to un- 
deretand, 1 think.” 

Neel, all astonishment, gazed at the new 
footinan, whom he did not particularly 
favor, from head to foot; and turned to 
usher Miss Canterbury into his master's 


| presence. 


* A like sum! Bequeathed by my fa- 
ther" 

Mr. Norris inclined his head in the af- | 
flimative 


| Oltive’s breath left her, A hundred remon- 

stranoces rowe to her mind, a hundred indig 
‘nant protests to her lips. So many, so 
tumu'ltuous were they, that none were ut 
tered 

‘Ia there no appeal, no redress against 
these unjust wills’ she exclaimed, when 
her silence bad spent itself 

The only appeal can lie in getting the 
testator to revoke them,” he replied, look- 
ing meaningly at Miss Canterbury. ‘* When 
; once the testator has passed away, the will 

becomes law, and must be carried out. I 
will urge the bearings of the case again on 
Mr Canterbury, but 

“No.” interrupted Miss Canterbury, ** it 
is hie family who must urge it upon him 
if only to save his name from reproach.” 

T was about to way so,” returned the 
lawyer ‘Tt is Mr. Canterbury's family- 
in fact you, Mine Canterbury, who must deal 
with thie, If you cannot prevail with him, 
ho one can; there's not a chance of it.” 

Olive know it well 

** | will delay the execution of the will as 
long a* possible, Mins Canterbury, in the 
hope that I may be furnished with inetruc- 
tions to make a different one. I told Mr. 
Canterbury | would charge nothing for 
drawing a fresh one out, Not—pardon me 
to save his pocket, but that he might see 
how furgent I coasidered the necersity to 
be” 

* Thank you, Mr. Norris,” frankly spoke 
Olive, “* 1 was blaming you in my beart 
when I came in, but I perecive no fault lies 
with you = 

She shook hands with him. He attended 

her to the door, and she departed on her 
walk back across the Rock-tield, plunged 
linto deep reflection. That this terrible, 
barefaced act of injustice was owing almost 
entirely to Mre, Kage, Olive felt’ sure; 
Caroline, let alone, would never have 
theught of being *o grasping. And Olive 
was right. 

In point of fact, that honorable lady had 
been feathering her nest pretty consider 
jably ever since the marriage. Her daugh 
| ter largely helped her; there could be no 
|} question of it, Mra. Kage's former mo- 
| deot household of two servants had been 


Soe turned to face him as he came | augmented by a smart la!y's-maid named 


Fry. A beautifol pony-carriage—kept at the 
| Rock—was devoted to her special service, 
and Mra. Kage, with a parasol in one hand 
and scent-bottle in the other, went about 
in it, driven by a natty boy-groom. A close 
carriage was at her service whenever she 
chose to send and order it. Her table was 
munificently supplied with the choicest fruit | 
from the Rock-gardens when she did not 
dine at the Rock. Fish and other delicacies 
came daily to her from Aberton. Her attire 
was now maguificent, especially in the re- 


| 





jeandth part of that from the sun. 


} ite day equal to our month, and from the 
j absence of any atmosphere to sereen the | 


In passing through the hall, the door of 
one of the drawing-rooma was flung back, 
and the nurse came out, carrying the baby. 
Olive, unthinkingly, turned her head te look 
in. There, talking together face to face, 
stood Mra. Canterbury and Thomas Kage. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Lunar Heat. 

Lord Rosse has been measuring, says 
Once a Week, the beat that comes to us 
from the moon, Using one of his great re- 
tlecting telescopes as a burning mirror, he 
has condensed the moon's rays upon one of 
the most delicate of heat-guagers—a ther- 


| called here ‘* mountain steamboats.” The 
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thence through the Straits of C: into 
Suisun Bay, eed onward a eens 
through the waters of the Sacramento river. 
We moved off from the wharf at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., and perehed upon the hurvicane deck 
I watched the lovely waters and fast re- 
ceding shore as our vessel ploughed its 
along. A heavy miet clouded cer view, de- 
nying us the glimpse of the Golden Gate we 
had hoped for, but we saw to admirable ad- 
vantage the curious peak islowds that had 
| ao charmed me when approaching the city, 
also the coast mountains, ranges of which 
wkirt the entire series of Bays blending to 
our vision with the dreamy mista. 

With the rays of the setting suna peculiar 
glow pervaded the atmosphere, illumining 
with rich tints the waters and surrounding 
horizon. These unusual lights, together with 
the abundant miet and heavy fogs for some 
time prevalent, are said to be earthquake 
forerunners. By this time we are in view 
of Vallejo, with Mare Island close beside it 
to our left, while the grand old Mt. Diablo, 
the great landmark for many miles around, 
looms up through the mist te our right. 
Just beyond at Kenecia, where is the govern- 
ment areenal, waa our principal stopping 

lace. What a fascination there is in wateh- 
ng a versel near the wharf! It is always a 
time of breathless interest to me when the 
rope in cast overboard, and as the “‘ boys” 
haul it in I grow impatient until it is firmly 
secured and the verse! at rest. 

It was past midnight when we reached 
Sacramento, and in my comfortable state- 
room berth I slept until morning dawned. 
Then in the delicious, fresh morning air I 
set forth for the cars of the ‘ Central Pa- 
cific.” Passing along through the streets I 
saw most superb fruit at the shop doors, 
such peaches, plums and grapes as even ex- 
ceeded my San Francisco experience. 

From Sacramento to Colfax a considerable 
portion of our route lay through the lovely 
Sacramento Valley. We had left San Fran- 
cisco wrapped in winter garments, now we 
were oppressed with the heat. At Colfax 
we left the cars, and mounted the stage 
coach which was to carry us to Grass Val- 
= Miss Anna Dickinson and her brother, 
who had been previously pointed out to us 
in the car we occupied, were brought up and 
introduced to us, then joined us upon the 
top of the stage coach. We formed a plea- 
sant party, and enjoyed quite a morry ride. 
Mr. Dickinson having once lived ten years 
in this state, is like most old residents, 
deeply attached to California, and is trying 
to convert his sister to at least a portion of 
his admiration, She, on her part, has taken 
rather a prejudice against the state, and 
professes herself unable to see much of any- 
thing here but dust. We had quite an ani- 
mated discussion, ‘Old Bluck,”—who was 
also of the party on top of the stage coach,— 
Mr. Dickinson and I agreeing slesieethe in 
point of California enthusiasm, Miss Dick- 
inson urging forward all the objections she 
could think of, and persistently maintaining 
ber own grounds, 

Now I must confess in this dry season the 
dust is pretty severe, yet amid the scenic 
grandeur of this wonderful land one soon 
learns to tolerate this trifling drawback to 
enjoyment. Upon this occasion the roads 
in ‘our eleven miles ride seemed unusually 
dusty; and although the dust does not rise 





theless pretty well covered with it, 

A splendidly graded road leads over the 
hills from Colfax to Grass Valley. The road 
winds in the most graceful curves over the 
hillsides, which it sometimes completely 
terraces, so that as our coach moved swiftly 
along on the lower ridge, we could see the 
second coach just coming iuto sight on the 
one above, The effect was pleasing. It 
seems to me a work of art to guide the six 
horses of the stage coach over the steep 
road, round the abrupt curves sometimes on 
the very edge of a precipice overlouking a 
ravine many hundred feet below. And it 
looks vot a little alarming when at one of 
there curves we have to draw aside to let 
rome other vehicle pass, especially if it be 
one of the great lumbering baggage wagons 


| clouds that fill the interior, we were never- 


road seems often very narrow, yet the skill- 
ful drivers manage to steer past without 





mo-pile. Without being able to determine 


iby what fraction of a Fahrenheit's degree 


the luner warmth increases the temperature | 
of the terrestrial at mosphere, he bas found, | 
as an approximation, that the radiation | 
from the moon ix about the ninety-thou- 
He con- | 
ceives that the variation of heat from our | 
satellite follows the same law as that of 
its livht, viz: that we have most warmth 
from the full moon, and least from the 
nearly new. 

By comparison with the terrestrial source 
of beat, Lord Rosse estimates the actual 
temperature of the moon's surface at lunar 
midday to be about five bundred degrees 
Fahreuheit, This scorching results from 
the slow rotation of the moon, which makes 


lunar world, Years ago, Sir John Herschel, | 
who has more than once proved himself a, 
prophet by hie sagacious inferences, re- | 
marked that ‘the surface of the full moon | 
exposed to us must Pecessarily be very much | 
heated, possibly to a degree very much ex- | 


nelle and his followers to the contrary not- 


| withstanding, the moon can be no place for 


| Methoti«ts than from any other denomina- | 
| tion. Bishop Kingsley, writing from Salt 

| Lake City, says the Mormon preachers take | 
| in sume places we looked downward a dis- 


ceeding that of boiling water.” ra 


living beings, unicas they be salamanders. 


(2 The Rev. Dr. Tiffany, in a letter to | 


| 
the Methodist, says that Mr. Brigham | 
| Young, told him that 


Mormonism had | 
drawn ita tollowers more largely from the | 


no text, but presch about keeping up fences, 
the cultivation of the soil, the kind of 
houses to live in, the best way to get along 
independently of the Gentiles, and on politi- | 


| cal and secular subjects in general. 
| {3 A Nova Scotia road traverses the | 


lacene of ** Evangeline,” and the locomo- 
| tives are to be named ** Gabriel,” ** Gaspa- 
rean,” “Evangeline.” *‘* Hiawatha,” aud 
* Minnehaha ” 
Ca” Groomsmen and bridesmaids are go- | 


| ing out of fashion at modern weddings, but 


half-a-dozen gentlemen ushers are still con- | 


have heard it; it is the common topic of | spect of costly old lace, and pinching in | sidered e-sential. | 


| vicinity. 


danger. I once asked ‘‘ Bob Scott,” the 
stage driver with whom I have driven most 
frequently, whether in case of an ‘‘ upset” 
it would be most dangerous to be on top of 
the coach or inside. ‘*Oh'!” cried he, * I'd 
rather be on top, a body'd fall freer like.” 
Our route takes us alung the Bear River, 
or rather the channel of yellow mad where 
Bear Kiver flows when rain supplies it with 
water. A vast amount of gold has been 
taken from its bed, thus destroying the 


and complete our aseont upon 
foot. Mounting a tree stump, I saw un- 


rolled before me a most glorious view. To 
the Bart rose aloft ridge after ridge of the 
| mighty Sierra Nevadas, my vision being 
| bounded by the snow-elad mounteine of the 





upen the whose highest peint | neari 
reached upon horseback, having com 


from an altitude of 16,000 feet, oven as I could 
now view it from Usborne Hill at an altitude 
of but 4,000 feet. From thas lofty summit 
mountain, too, I had seen the beautiful 
Truckee meadow, as well as Denner Lake and 
many other scenes of entrancing loveliness. 
we | that same mountain trip I Bad 
passed through the Truckee region follow- 
ing the banks of the river of the same 
name, to the seurce from whence it flows, 
Lake Taboe, a. magnificent sheet of water 

33 miles long by 15 wide, im the very lap of 
the summit range. 

Upon Osborne Hill, whither you aze sup- 
posed to have followed me, I turned. reluc- 
tantly from shis view of the Sierra, Neva- 
das, which awakened se many delightfal 
memories within me. Yet upon turning 
away, eacl: other view that met my. eye am- 
ply repaid me for the ascent. Before me to 
the west, as I said before, stretched the 
Sacramento Valley, yallow and brawn now, 
where in the springtime it is green and re- 
freshing, in ite midst the Sacramento river 
skirted with its border of trees. Far away 
beyond, a distance ef some 75 wiles, were 
visible the abrupé peaks of the coasd 
range, 

Changing my position a few rods, I stood 
where to the North-West Grass Valley lay 
smiling before me. Right pleasant it looked 
from our eleyation—the very reddish soil of 
the slope up which it exteods, assuming a 
cheerful, friendly appearance. The entire 
site of Grass Valicy bas at one time or osher 
felt the labor of the p ctor, the very 
spots where now flourish splendid orchards, 
and lovely flower gaetene bane been rudely 
oo up and washed over in the search for 
go » 

In an early day California was regarded 
— as a mining state, few realized that 
her climate and soil would prove such as- 
tonishing attractions. Now it is known 
that the agricultural capacities of this state, 
whose size is about four times that of the 
state of New York, are beyond compare, 
and besides its plentiful cereals, fruits of 
all climates and all seasons, can be produced 
here. The varieties of soil and climate in 
Nevada county alone are marvellous—while 
here in Grass Valley, figs and almonds are 
cultivated, as well as every variety of our 
Eastern fruits, And everything is so very 
large and fine. I had a pear, this morning, 
measuring between 13 and 14 inches in cir- 
cumference ; and a few days ago, I mea- 
sured a peach that was 10 inches in ciroum- 
ference—one of a basketful sent frum a 
neighboring yard. We are here at an alti- 
tude of 1,800 feet. Winter is never very 
cold here, I am told; and although the 
summer heat may be great in the middle of 
the day, the evenings and mornings are in- 
variably cool and refreshing. 

Grass Valley is far famed as the principal 
quartz-mining town in the state. The num- 
ber of mch ledges that have been struck 
and the quartz mines now worked, aa well 
as those lying idle, owing to the high price 
of labor and other reasons, is almost beyond 
belief. It looks very odd to see the great 
heaps of waste rocks about the mills be- 
lovging to different mines. All this has 
been dug ont of the mines, the gold ex- 
tracted by the process in the mill, then 
turned out upon either side, forming heaps 
that are gradually assuming quite extensive 
proportions, 

Formerly there were many thousand In- 
diaus, of the Digger Tribes, in Nevada 
cuunty, now there remain scarcely one 
thousand—while in Grass Valley township 
not more than three hundred are left. Of 
these, several are in the habit of coming 
about the house where I am visiting One 
of them, Indian Tom, pretty much lives in 
the wood-shed back of the beoea, gets his 
meals at the kitchen door, and quite con- 
siders himself one of the famiiy. Tom is, 
as he often tells us himself, a ‘‘ good In- 
dian." Now Indian morality teaches that 
while it is virtue to rob an enemy, it is 
crime to steal, or otherwise injure the 
smallest trifle belonging to one known to be 
afriend. Tom being a “ good Indian,” and 
knowing the inmates of this house to be 
his friends, would not take so much as apin 
belonging to any one bere without first ask- 
ing permission, The store-room back of the 
kitchen, where all the house provisions are 
kept, opens on the garden; and although 
the door stands unlocked, Tom bas never 





original purity and clearness of the water 
Approaching Grass Valley township one is 
forcibly struck by the peculiarity of the face 
of the country. Here we see places where 
entire hillsides bave been washed away in 
ransacking the gravel drifts for the gold | 
they contain. A rich second growth of trees 
pine, cedar, oak, ete., thickly interspersed | 





| with the manzanita, different varieties of | 


shrub oak, chamiso and other shrubs, re- 
places the forests that have been hewn down | 
to give room for these surface mining opera- | 
tions, The attention of a stranger, too, is 
unavoidably attracted by the numerous ele- 
vated wooijen aqueducta, or flumes, sup- 
ported by tall posts. Water is carried from | 
moantain reservoirs through these for mining 
and other purposes. 

Besides these stage drives to and from 
Colfax, I bave had many delighifui carriage 
drives in and about Grass Valley. One of 
these, a distance of fifteen miles, led us 
through some surprisingly picturesque sce- 
nery. This was the drive along the Yuba 
pass, upon a road curving over the moun- 


| tains like the one [ have already described, | 


Here grand mountain canons, startling gorges 
and rarines met our astonished gaze, while 


tance of two thousand feet upon the spiral 
thread of gold called the Yuba river. Ite 
waters, too, have been troubled in the search 
for gold. A fine description of this Yuba 
pass was given the readers of Tur Post by 
Mrs. B. Z. Spencer when she visited this 
I shall, therefore, forbear from 
further remarks upon it. 

The first rain of the season last week, 
although lasting but a few hours, tended to 
lay the heaviest of the dust and render the 
roads for a few days in good driving con- 
ditien. Embracing the opportunity, I drove 


been known to help himself. He is, in fact, 
like a watch dog for the family. 

During the summer weather the moun- 
tain Inuians hold a series of social gather- 
ings at their different encampments, and 
Tom promised to let us know whenever 
there was one in the vicinity of Grass Val- 
ley. True to his word, be informed us re- 
cently that a great fandango was to take 
place at Storm's Ranch, an eld and favorite 
camping ground, The opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and I will describe what we 
saw in my next letter, 





¢@ The great man-williner of Paris— 
the eminent and pecunious Worth™-was re- 
cently asked what trimmings should be put 
on a dress just finished. He answered, turn- 
ing up his noble nose, ** None whatever. It 
is only an 800 franc dress.” 

t@ Saw-dust pills would effectually cure 
many of the diseases with which mankind 
are afllicted, if every individual would make 
his own saw-dust. 

€@ A Connecticut man went to Ohio, 
fifty-nine years ago, in forty-seven days. 
Last week be returned in twenty-seven 
hours. 

#7 A business firm in Fair Haven, Con- 
necticut, have posted the following *‘ no- 
tice” on the front of their iron safe: ‘ All 
gentlemanly burglars are hereby notified 
that owing to the insecurity of this box no 
valuab.es are deposited therein, so please 
not disturb it.” 

t# The New York Sun gives some inte- 
resting facts about the famous Forrest di- 
vorce suit. It seems that Mra Forret has 
received but $4,000 out of the $60,000 ali- 
mony paid by Mr. Forrest. The rest has 
been abeorbed in costs and counsel fees. 





















Great beds of snowday scattered over the, 
| summit just as it had looked when upon the 
| fourth of —= I bad a snow-balling frolic, 
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& atilaticon. 

We ha re new to describe one of the best 
and sim sleet modes of ventilating ordmary 
rooms wi th whieh we are acquainted. It is 
ene equa lily applicable in winter as well as 
in semm ir, because all draugtt is avoided ; 
for,even if a window be opened at the top 
adowne ard draught is frequently felt, and 
in rainy weathe: it is often jac possible to 
keep the window open. The present plan is 
applicad! e in ali kindsof weather, and would 
be perfec t if che ventilation could be elected 
mearrto the ceiling 

Asitc an be — at an expense of a 
few cent s, and as no unsigh‘ly appearance 
is made, it is equally applicable to the evt- 
tage and tothe mansion. A piece of weod 
an ioch or more in thickness, three inches 
wide, an d exactly as long as the breadth of 
the wind ow through which ventilation is to 
be -estal lished, is to be prepared. Let the 
sash be 1 .0ow raleed, and let thejslip of weed 
be place: | upon the side of the window; the 
sash is thien to be drawn down closely upen 
the slip of wood. If the slip has been well 
fitted—and the litting may be made morse 
complcte by adapting it to the grooves in 
the sash and its frame, if any e¢xist—ne 
draught will be experienced in eonsequenoe 
of. tbe displacement of the sash at this part. 
The effect of such an arrangement is, how- 
over, to cause a separation betweer the bare 
of the sashes at the centre. By éhis means 
a perpendicular current of air wil! be pro- 
jeoted into the room between the glass in| 
the upper and lower sashes and: their re- 

ve bars, or else the current.will pass 
euétwards in the reverse direction, 2 a man- 
ner by which all inconvenience fro draught 
will be avoided. 

Capes tbat two or more windows at 
opposite sides of a room are fitted in thia 
manner, a very satisfactory ventilation will 
be. secured, Owing to a difference in ita 
equilibrium, the air will rush in on one side 
and rush out on the other side of the apart- 
ment. If the slips of wood are painted of 
the same color as the windows themselves, 
they will attract little notice. 

We cannot conclude the subject of, venti- 


lation without an appeal to clesgymen, 
schoolmasters, and others, who are in posi- 
tions of authority. Immense good may be 


done by » Arm geen upon the minds of those 
over whom they are placed, -— Nee ap 
portance of breathing pure air. 
should this be instilled into the young. i | 
forms as yet no essential part o 
education, that a man should be taught to 
understand the conditions upon whiat he 
lives, or how he should best preserve his 
health. Such knowledge is certainly not 
less importaat than mest of the instruction 
he receives. Yet all the knowledge which 
conoerns his physical existence is left to be 
picked up by chance, or to be gained by ex- 
perience—an experience sometimes only ob- 
tained by the eacrifice of health. The subtle 
causes which vitiate the air we breathe 
must, as we have seen, be sought out to be 
undesatood. And if thia kind of knowledge 
is important to those who live in large and 
airy houses, how much more important is it 
to these who pass their lives in humble cut- 
tages, end in she closely-packed tenements | 
of towns! Hos many headaches would be | 
avoided, how many a pallid cheek would be 
tinged with the glow of health, how many 
drooping spirits would be roused to the en 
jorment of life, how many sickly infante 
would be transformed into vigorous men and 
women, instead of being prematurely cut 
off by disease,—were the simp e facts univer- 
sally knovan and acted upon, that no kind of 
stimulant is so permanently enlivening, no 
food more strengthening, then a proper 
supply of fresh air in our houses, 

It is a pleasant reflection, thet within the 
present century, owing to many causes, but 
chiefly to the advancement of science, lon- 
gevity has greatly increased in this country. 
We feel assured that a very considerable in- 
crease is still to be effected by a more widely 
spread knowledge of the principles and 
practice of ventilation —Good Hetlth. 


{3 Amos Skeeter, a well-known resident 
of this city, anda fine singer, was instantly 
killed at the Tremont House, last night, by 
a strange r, whe became angry at his atten- 
tions. He leaves a large family.—Chicago 
Post. 

ta” Tom Moore, the poet, was not spe- 
cialiy adored by the people who lived near 
bis residence, A gentleman once driving 
near the poet's house got in conversation 
with an old lady, and asked her if she saw 
much of Tom Moore in her village when he 
was alive. ‘‘Tom Moore, sir? Oh, you 
mean Afr. Moore; Mra. Muore was a wery 
kind lady, but Mr. Moore used to write ail 
sorts of varses about the moon and such 
things. He were no account.” 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 


The eapply of Beef Cattic during the part week 
amounted to about 2892 head. The pricce realized 
from &2G% cts PB. 17% Cowe brought from 840 
to TW @ head. Sheep—10,000 head were dispured of 
at from 4@iee BD. Sluv Hoge cold at from §14,00 
to 14.20 BTM De, 





HENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 
£ERMONS IN 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are being read by people of every classe and deno 
mination all over this country and Europe. They 
are fuil ef vital, beantitul religious thourht and 
feeling. Plymouth Pulp is pablished weekly, and 
contains Mr. Beecher'’s Sermone and Prayers, in form 
suitable for preservation and binding. For sale by 
all newsedealers. Price Itc. Yearly enbscriptions 
received by the publishers, $3, giving two handsome 
volumes of over 400 pages each. Haif- ay $1.75. 
: 


A pew and ew “se — portrait of Mr. Beecher pre- 
sented to al fubecribers, Ertraordinary 
Ofer! PLY ‘Tw PULPET (8), and 


THE CHUMCH UNION ($2.50), an Uneve- 
tarian, Indep« wdenl, Christian jourpal—l6 pages, 
cut and etl a clearly printed, ably edited, sent to 
one address for 52 oes ter four dollars. Special 
induceme — to canvarsere and thute gett a 
clube Specimen caples poerage free for fc. " ar 
FORD & ©v., Pube., 30 Parx Kow, New York. 
One -4t 


( '@LD OROIDE PENS 
J piece tree. Address B. ‘Fok 
York city. 


$3000 


Iam making the shove. So can you, 
work, §2 willetartyou. It le pot = agency. 
inetructiove sent for 50 cemts. Try i 

Address SIDNEY MARSHALL, 
Trenton, Wayne Co., Mich. 





$1 per gross. Sam- 
Station “A,” New 
oct?-2t 


Fall 


GFABS LING BEAUTIES are Ladice’ and 
Gents’. Lava Diatmvund Pius and Kings. For ex 
uisite “pee imep address, with 24 cents, PALL LEE 





CO., 1272 Broadway, New York, (dealers tn teal 
and Artificial Geme. ) ecpwsea 
THIISK EY, 16 ocnts a gallon; instructions % 


cents. Address Box 14, Port Deposit, Md 


A YEAR $3000) 


No hard | 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty ovvts a line Cor the fret insertion. 
Tweaty cents for cach ef litiona!l lnecrtten. 
Ga™ fF aymeant te reqetre’d io advance 





$15, THE GENUINE DOUBLE EXTRA $20, 


OROIDE GOLD WATCH. 


IMPROVED and MANUBACTURED obty by ur, are 
the Fine: t Hunting Cases, Full Jeweled Patent and 
Levers, Reguin‘ed and Guaranteed to 

















heep correet time, and wear and not tarnich. In 
appearance, make and finish, are eqeal to gold 
Watches costing 9150. 
Ne monucy 
eeut by express, at regular wholesale yable 
on delivery, with privfiege to examine, . il not 
eatied actery return, bv mg prereage. 
A CLUB OF &IX, 


A Gingic Wate 
WITH AN EXTRA WATCH TO THE AGENT 
FREE, ). 


Ger Deable Extra Refacd Hanting Cases, Full 
Jewelled Levers, are equal te §2w ~ Watches 
Whealesak price $20, comm. A club with ono 
to agent freer, #190. Alee clegant Oreide enalne, 
ladies’ and gentiomcn'® latest etyles, 10 to 4 Inches 


long, at $2. $4. 66 and 6% each. Avoid con- 
cerns, ati save money by ordering directly of THE 
ew York. 


OROLDE WATCH CO., 166 Fulton 8t., 
octt- 





rn SAL E.— 85.000 Already in Use. 
The édcmand increasing. The 


CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


By L. O. Bmerson. Chorieters and singers unani- 
mously serve that it « eres all other works of 
ecburch auéic by this popular author. 

(Until November 1—clenrymen, choristers and 
teachers who have not yet examined this valuable 
work, will be supplied with a single copy at §1.25— 


postace — 
Price $L40, $12.50 per desen. 
ies DITBON & CO., 


1. — Now ver. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Sights and Secrets 
- — Sree CAPITAL. 


A ve of Warhington City; ite high 
we ice low At pao ER public balild hidden 
villanice and corruptions, the inside work - 


tare ‘the Gevernment. Showing how te blic 
mecpey is squandered; a Sap & m ; how 
e@ciale are b'acked-mailed; eou eiting Ie 


ear ied = and @:! about temale\obby 
clarks, &c. It whe epich 
tive, and startliug book pub ished. 
J Send for ane and = oun ceman, and a 
com oa @ the work, 
ITED STATES PUBLISHING co., 
411 Broome 


ap "4m m., Now York. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS 


OF THE WORLD.” 


OVER ONE THOVAAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The laggort, beet selling, tH, wost attractive sub 
*cription book ever pa Send fer circulare, 
with terms, atonee. A se "U. 8. PUBL (SHING 
co.,.4u Broome at, New York, aud 120 South 
Clark Su, Chicago, Ile oets- "mn 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS QF THE WORLD,” 


COMA USING 
ftartiing Lecidenta, Interesting Scenc* and Woudor- 
fa Livents, in all Countries, all Ages, 
and among al) People 
BY C. G. ROSENBERG, 

OVER QUE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 
‘By the most distinguished Artists in Europe aed 
America, 

The largert, best illustrated, most exciting, amu- 
sing, Inetractlve, entertaining, startling, humoreua, 
antl attractive subscription k eer! pro 
Send tor cireujere with terme at once, 

UNITED STATES PUBL ISHING re 0., 

411 Broexw St., New York, 


jy3- Sm 429 South Clark St, Chicago, DL 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Secrets of the 
Great City, 


A Work dcecriptive of the VEERTE ES, and the 
VIC DS, th MYSTEMIEA, MISK- 
PES ani CMIMEN of Bow 
York City. 


It comtaiur 35 fine engravings; and le the Spictert, 
most Thrilliuy, luswuctiae, and Cheapest work pub- 
lished. 

Agents are mecting wih unprecedentedé success. 
One in Mariboreagh, Maw... reporte 4 subscribers 
inaday. One iw Luzerne Co,, Va, dt ina dey, One 
In Meriden, Ct., 0 in two @ays, and 4 yreat many 
others from 100 ta 20) per woek, Send for eweulars 
and see ourterms, aud a tall description of the work 
Address JONES BKOTHERS & CO., P hiladelph ia, 
Pa. Published in both Bnglish and German, 

augit-2m 


Madame La Rue’s 
CURLING COMPOUND, 


For canasing the Hair to naturally curl. Thisis a 

most desirable preparation to thuse who wish to im- 
ove their perteual appearance. Price, 50 ceuts per 
x; or five boxes, $2. 


Thorne’s Italian Compound, 


WitBout pain or smarting, inetantly removes super- 
uous Hair from any part of the body, and prevents 
its regrowth. Ladies and others wee are annoyed 
by the Hair growing low on the forehead or on the 
upper lip, or mecting of the eye brows, hende or 
aries, can at once remedy these blemishes to beauty. 


Price, T5 cents per package; or three puckages, 2. 
Mailed, on receipt of price, by W. Eek. No $5 | 


octyl 4 


oe St, New York. 


ES LECTIC a COLLEGE or 
4 PENNSYLVAN Lectures commence Oct. 
4th, 1860, Thirty -~ taken st §%0. 
expenses, For particulars. address JOSEPH S11 BS, 
M. D., 594 Vine st, Philadelphia, Pa py31-f.0 


, energetic 


gf -ES 2.8 .— Want d. a few reliable 
Ad- 


salesmen, ww rell by comple standard goods, 
dns H.W. RICHAKDS & Cu., 


RUPTURED PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


Dr. J. A. Qapaman, Artistic Surgeon, :espectfully notifies his pativnts, and the large sumber of afflicted 


siren who have called at hie office during his absence, anxious to tvorlve the ald of his experience, that 
them af 


ee from his To viet to Havana, and will be prepared to receive 


New York City 





required in eeyanee, but | 


R ore, im all ite 
om ane 


hie office, 


“Oe my be BA are the only established, secure, and comfortable radical caratives for Hernia, or 
varied forme and stages, in persons of every age, without regard to the duration of the 


ma Susman ie the founder of the “ Marado Grande,” Havana, Cuba, established several yeare since for 


the treatment, by hie —_—- of thie mest terrible of all haman aMictionsr, where, from the 
attention, the 





ip pemcouas lected, rather tham trust themselves to the care of his papils, bie period. 
real with ¥ - | Inclosi 
eee —_ Pphotograph'c likenesses of cases cured, and uth ————| maneee 
THE 2 ‘DOLLARD, 
Insurance oes 
Berkshire Life Co., CUESTNUT ST. 
PRILADELPIA, 
PITTOPIELD, MAG6., PREMIER ARTISTE 
Hon, THOS, M. PLUNKETT, President, 
HA 1 R. 


| JAMES FRANCIS, Vice President. 


BENJ. CHICKERING, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
J&00B L. GREENB, Assistant Sccretary. 
offers ed Indwcements to Po- 


Thie compa 
‘ tory thesennes Hy on the country 
aL, --4- Mutaal Pian, 
lillen and @ Quarter, Tele and trust 
an y~ A An enviable reputation of seventeen 
yoare standing. 

The BEKKSHIKE was the miner Comrany in the 
United Mates to make ALL of ite lulicles NUN 
FORFBITABLKE. 

Ray Policy \eeued by this © emgeny since April, 

D, 1681, le NON-ProRFrIaT ABLE, and 60 expressed iv 
Se Policy. 

An ARNUAL Payment Life Policy ie sor ronrart- 
BD by fallare to Premiam when duc, but |e coa- 
tinacd in torce the Massachusetts Law of April, 


. 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 


ee eee ee icy ia force two 
mF f ae elve d 

wo anaus Se ‘our yeare twelve days. 
~ aanesl peymenta, six years and twenty-seven 


rose “sunesl paymente, eight years and forty-+ix 
Five annual payments, tem years and tality«lx 
Six anneal payments, twelve years and forty-one 
Nineteen anpnal payments, thirty ycare and a bun- 
dred and sixty-one days. whe 


All Profite Equltably Divided annually among the 
ineured on the Cuntribution Pian, affording an An 
nual Dividend to Policy Holders ranging from 
Thirty to Gevemty per comt, of the premium. 


WM. H. GRAVES, General Agent. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFicr, 
320 Wainut Strect. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Er OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


PAI MERE 


Ih6e 

ENTS. BEST IN y 
ag nena OFFICE USE. 
1609 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. Geo 


ADDRESS THE INVERTOR, 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pacs* AALima C! 


There inventions etand ed asthe “beet” by 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Bocictics of 
the world, the loventor baving been honored with 
the award of LD AND SILVER 
MEDALS (or “ Firet Irises”), inctuding the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WOKLD'S EXHIBITIONS IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK: aleo the most Ho- 
oarery R ot the great SOCIETY OF BUR 
GEONS OF PARIS Psat Ing hie Patents place above 
the ENGLISH and PREN 

Da SALES pws pe ona attention to the busi 
nese eof bie profession, aided by men of the bert 
qualifications and givatert ex He ip special 










45 


lenor, 


ly commissioned by the GOVERNMENT, and has 
the patronage of the prominent OFFICERS of the 
AUMY ant NAVY. SIA MAJOR“JENERALS and 


more than a thousand |r distinguished officers and 
swidiere have worn the PALMER LIMBS on active 
Aaty, while etill greater numbere of eminent civitiane 
are, by thew ald, Alling important porltiens, and 
effectually coacea! their iniefortune. 

Au Genuine “PALMER LIMBS” 
naine af the wnventor affiaed. 

Pamphiets, which contain the New uses fer 
Amputations, wd tall information ior persuns in 
want of limba, sent free to epplicante, by mall or 
otherwire. 

The ateention of Sargeons, Physicians, and all per 
sone interested, le wort ree pectfully solicited, 

The wel known LINCOLN AKM te aleo made 
rolely by thie Company. Thie Arm hae the pa- 
tronege of the U. § GOVERNMENT. 

To avold che Imposition of PIRATICAL COrY 
IsTSs eae ly” only to Da. PALMER, a above directed. 


have the 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS EDUCATION, 


Young Men and Adults Practically Educated for the 
OCOUNTING-HOUBE and Basiness Life, at 


Crittenden’s Commercial College, 


637 Chestnut St., Cer, of Seventh. 





No other | 


EstaBiisuep 1844. INCORYORATED 1555. 

The longest eatablished, the best organized, and 
the mort largely attended Commercial College in the 
city. Im the practical value of ite well tried course 
of Inetruction, and in the namber of applicativns 
received from business houses for ite graduates tu 
fill vacant positions it \* unequalled 

The inetruction includes 

BOOK KEEPING inal! ite branches, a practiced 
by the best acconntants and business men. 

PENMANSHIP. A tree, rapid and beactifal 
*tyle of business writing taught by a superior pen 
man. Ornamental Writirg taught when required 

COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, (neluding 
the beet short aod improved methorls in actual are 

BUSINESS PAP EBKS, Business I’racti« en, Com 
mercial Law, &c 

Studentsa received at any time and Inetructed at 
ruch hours ae may beet sulp their conventonce. Lu 
struction given day and evening 

Circulars and inturmat\on turcished on application 

eepll-t 

















age 413 Chertuat St., Philate!pala, Pa. 
<j car aw Ma EorE tow 
some teed ai! dior 
b wetirmta net, and 
car 
- s ate ont permance tel ef in all imeteneee Bee 
as! @ uve 
ae 
u ehe any case @ ehh we do ot aflord paitive 
att Alle 
cotrrt mr 
ae fe eacam « efoor medicine free 
A . ave a: 7 hroade Sew York 
oct tm 


TO 6250 PEER MONTH Gtan- 
$100.9 EED.—Sure pay. Salarict paid weekly 
to Agents everywhere e )liuy our Maten: F er lasting 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Call at or write for par- 
tieulare to the Granary Wine Mitis, 268 North 
Third st., Philadelphia, Fa. # pll«ow4t 


“Qe EES PICTUBE,” for Bar Roome. 








Send 10 cents to Box 14, Port Deposit, Mary 


land. sep 15a 


a IND 25 CENTS IMME DSAT ELEY for 
‘ the BRIGHT of LE, ome year. one ot Ue pees 
tieat, altogether the he sport, ana meng way the bes 
paper ever pabliehed for , peop! 

Spocimen for star p. Say where you 
vertisement. 


oun 
raw thi« ad 
ALDEN & TRUK, Publiahers, 


Chicago, Ills 


rept-uf 


CURL YOUR HAIR Mam 


THE KECEIVT, a0 entirely new Discovery for | 


making Steaicht Wai: (url, aod remaining ro, malicd | 
fut two ange Addiees L. THOR ALON, Mobuken, 
New Jersey epsom 


THE BOWEN MICROSC OPE. 


Magovifyiog 500 times, masked for SOCexts, Tunes 
for $1 Address F. PF. BOWEN, 
peti Box 220, Borton, Masa, 





result of 








Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTI-. 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy. 


For Wigs, Inches. Toupecs and Scaips, 
Neo, 1. “The round fof the! Inches. 


he 
“ &2—From forchead) 
over the head toi “ & 


to ear 
round the forehead. 

He hae always ready for sale a splendid stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Malt Wigs 
Frizote, Braids, Curls, &c., beautifully manutec- 
tured, and as cheap as any ertablishment im the 
Unioa, Letters from any part of the world will r- 
ceive attention. 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hair. not-cowly 


NEW 
CRAYONS. 





NEW 
WENDEROTH, TAYLOR & BROWN’'S 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


Connotsscurs in Art, and all who are tired of the 
old style of photographs, are invited to examine 
these new Pictures as they pase the Gallery of the 
undersigned, 


014 CHESTNUT STREET. 


firm, are precisely those of the fine French litho. 
graphs “Aux Deur Crayons,” and may be imparted 


the largest heada, 


Wenderoth, Taylor & Brown. 
api? all 


—_—-- —_ 


WANTED 


VN", HOMES 
“FORTUNES 


In the boundless West and sanny South, It speaks 
to the youeg man of a home and fortune, and telie 
him why, whore and how to sevk it; It tells the capl- 
taliet where to invest; the laborer, to find good 
wager; the farmer, the heat lands, the merchant, the 
manufactare r, the professional man and the mecha 

nic of the great chances open to them; it tells every 
body juet whet they ought to know, about the vast 
resources and wonderTal progress in every part of 
thie great country. New, freeh, interesting and popa- 
lar, Send for circular, Katerprising men can learn 
of a money making business by addressing PRO 
PLES PUBLISHING CO., G14 Arch St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa, octs xt 





The King of the medy ie the brain ; 


the 
stomach ite main eu port; the nerves ite mersen 
were; the bowe!s, the [Nineys and the poros ite wats 

guards. lndiye ‘etlon creates @ violent revolt among 
there attaches of the regal organ, and to bring them 
back to their duty there ie nothing Mke the regula 

ting, purifying, a ny cooling operation of 
Tamnant’s Errenvne ew BLTeen Aranminnt. It 
renovetes the system and restores to health both the 
body and the mind 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Have you even it? 


SCIENCE of A NEW. LIFE 


A New Book, of great Importance end intense in 
terest to the married aod those about to marry. Ad 
dress (wlth etamp,) COWAN & CO., 746 Brow 
way, New York City, 

tm Agents Wanted everywhere, , 


If not, § @ Send for Circular 





pill 6m 


491) . A DAY te Mate and oy 
ayeon 


rente to lutroduc the bit ‘Ks ih 
SUUCTILE SEW! ING MACHINES st 
both sides, and le the only Li RNSED ‘I r rl. 
MAC HINE cold in the tmited States for lees than 
$10. Al! othere are lotringens: ote, and the eeller and 
rer ar at lo pre rieant t 
Outfit Pree Addresa WA MENDERLON eco 


Cireveland, Oblo, aug?! Sm 





LADY Who seas San COMES f 


4 great nervour after w ne ¥ * of 
uleery, desires to make hoown to all fetlow suffer 
ere the sure means of tm f 

Alulr we, «¢ martuop, MES M Wek 
P.O. Box O83, Horton, Mase. ond the pr v 


1100 Willi be wentiree $y fe turea mail eopliot 





V INE (; * R. How MADE PROM 
' eo Cider, Wine, ¥ sawsee, or 
Soryghom in 1) bourse, without aster crore. For ci 
culare, eddreee F. 1. SAGE, Vinevar Mak ( rom 
well, Coau augélly 


These beautiful effects, fret introduced by this 


to all sizes of portraiture trom the Carte de Visite to 


Vervons thinking of adverticing to ony ree will 
do weil before mabing contracts to apply te 


Geo P Rowe § @ 


Advertising Agents, 
for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for 
* caring an insertion of | yy LD in se —— 
Papers and periodicals at low rates, Address 


4Q) PaRouNXY. 


*tamp for their A | contaiving the 
more than One Thousand New epapers and 
cost of adverticing in them. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
rae AND TRIUMPHS OF 


P. T. BARNUM., 


Written by Himeclf, Im Ome Large Octeve Volame 
—pearly pages—printed in Kaglieh and German. 


33 Klegant Full Page Engraviags 


Tt embraces F Years Recollectioms of hie 
Life, as a Mere Scroun Banker, Lecturer, an 
Showman, and if ut, 
hie Faliure, hie Successfe Tours, and im- 

nt Historical and e+ Remini re 
plete with Humor, Anecdotes and Entertaining Nar- 
rative. 

It comtelne hie celebrated lecture on the Art of 
Money Getting, with ee for Success jn Business, 
tor which he was offered od’ part ee ae 
ducements to agente and 
Send for 89 page clroular 
and terme to agente. 








ee Bo: -teanse 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.60 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE 
SIDNEY BE. MORSE, Ju., & CO., 

87 Park How, New York. 

iy for 
“WwW 


Gt the world’ 
the same. “Address J. tg ae 


Persons thinking of advertising to tent 
do well before mobing contracts to apply ply to _ 


GeoP Rowers ( 


Advertising Agenta, 


for an estimate, They have unequalled facilities for 
as an insertion of advertiooments In vit C. aoe 
nd periodicals at low rates. Address 


40 Pax RouNY 


a ny 8 for ant elrea! b 
more than One pers 
cost of advertising in them, capers 


Tyee \ WATER WHEELS.—Over Ne 
in operation. Address the m da -' Aulltoan 
chine Co, Claremont, N, I, lor reduced price 


THOMPSON'S PATENT 


SLEEPING COLLAR. 
For Retaining Bed-Clothes over Children. 


Allows perfect freedom of movement, Ke@vetually 
secures the Bed-Clothes, Applied in a moment and 
requires no further trouble, 

[Prom Mra, ®towe's Mearth and Home, Aug. al 

“Arimple and effective contrivance tor k 
the bed-ciuthes on children who kick in thelr» 
Parents who find that their children are acest 
taking cole because they throw the coverin 
surely aflurd to invest adollar in an ps He whieh 
oes a this diMcalty. 

Ment, post paid on Toostet of M1. 
THOMPSON huOS., 30) Park Row, New York. 
11 40 Bow § made it in 6 menmths. 
e Seeret ont sample malied free, A. J. 
ullam, New York 


Persons think!n, of “advertising te any extent will 
do well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo P Rowen § 


Advertising Agents, 
for an cetimate, They have unequalled factiities for 
securing the insertion of adverticoments in all news. 
papers and periodicals at low rates, Address them at 


Parr Row. 


Inclosing stamp for thetr clreular containing the 
hamer of more than Ove Thousand Newepapers aud 
cost of advertising in them, 


WANTED—AGENTS FOR 
BIBLE LYRICS. 
Ry Kev. Jno, A. Murray. The (reat Hook of the 
Year. The mature product af 0) years study, Cor 


endorse d by leadine clergymen of ali the prin 
cipal denominations, Extraordinary inducement 
to agents, of which Commissions are bul a gore 
Agente alr ady meeting with «plendid euceess, Send 
for deseriptive circular, and ¢legant, full-page sample 
engraving, AddresaC, F. VENT, Pubileher, 3 Har 
clay Bt., New York, 


Qene TERING NEW. — In musical circles the 
Betey Orgame are the rage. They are the 
mort durable amd have the Onest tone, remarkehl. 
for thetr euwvetneces and power, The Vor Iumana 
and bor Jubilant are the greatest noveltios and beet 
inventions ever introduced, J. ESILY & CO, 
Brattichoro, Vt, Sole Manafactarete, 


ruuk HB. A. PAMNESTOCK'S VER™MI.- 
at ° 


Agents! Read This! 


\ TE will pay agents a sentary ef 630 
per week aud expenses, or silow a large com 
milesion, to eeil our new ond wondcifal laventions, 
Addresea WM. WAGNER & OO, Mare! ali, Mich, 
7 FEAGEO CFE will chanye any colond 
hair or board to a permanent Black of Brown 
Jone Comb ecut tur tl, For sale by merehant« 
and drug yiet erally Address Magie Comb ¢ 
Springhill, M 


diall 


Persone th ing of advertising to any extent will 
de ’ fore raking contracts to apply to 


GeoP Rowers @ 


Advertising Agents, 
ineqaalled facilities for 
rties im yo Neg we 
Address th 





l tor in estionat They have 
rtion of ads 


ale at low (ates, 


eocuritg an ine 


ae re aml pericvdic 


AQ Pas RuNY. 


z snp for their cireuler containing tl 


mat 


ine ‘ow 


name of them Oue t ousand Newspapere and 
u them 
| ‘\ iT WES FOR THE MILLION, 
e Cinna Teate IerhovEMw ent Ava tatios 
Fy coi i byt Mabie FINE GOLLY and 
LL VER We / pou the one pr reneral 
avira eller ‘ lu each Be eure ty tarmac 
culer befor avin’ «elsewhere Ayvent« wanted, Ad 
droee MICHELIN & CO), Mander liroad way, cor 
ner Fulton ® New York, 
W ANTE:® AGENTS. $75 to §200 per mor th 
r male and fema to introduce the 
vew VOVELPY Sew ( MACHINE 4 
new thing. with the latest pros ments. Price for 
Hand Marine, $15, witht snd foot power, §25, 
Send tur cirenlar, witl ut a mach .fe aud terme to 


ayeut Address Wo 8 HILL, Maucherter, N. H, 
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The Sane of Alli Tredec. 


Gilbert Charles Btwart, the artist, wae 
travelling in England in « stage coach with 
some tlemen. who were etrangere to him, 
bat all were sociable and lively. The party 
stopped to dine at an ion, and after dinner, 
the conversation being animated and vwa- 
rious, Bimart became con-picacus in it, not 
only for bie wit and bumor, but for his 
correct j t, rapid thought, and apt 
phrases. curiosity of bie companions 
was aromed, and with Yankee-like inqui«i 
tiveness they cerired to know who and whal 
he was. 

Mr. Stewart, with a grave face, and in a 
serious tone of voice, replie.| that he some- 
times dreaned gentiomen's and laties’ hair. 

“O! you are a hairdresser, then?” re 
turned one of the company, with a some- 
what derogatory stare 

* What! do I look like a barber?" de 
manded the inengnste ar'irt, oom 

* | beg your pardun, rir,” replied the rub 
dued cockney, ‘but | inferred it from what 

ou eakd If I mistook you, may I take the 
berty to inquire what you are, then” 

“Why, sometimes I brush « gentleman's 


WIT AND HUSTON. 








coat or hat and adjust bis cravat.” 

*O! you are a valet, then, to some noble- | 
man’ 

“A valet!” retorted Bteart, with mock 
indignation; “indeed, sir, 1 am not, Iam | 
not a servant. To be eure, 1 make coats 
and waisteoats for ge: tiemen.” 

* Ab! you are a tailor?” | 

* Tailor! do you take me for a tailor’ 
I'll aseure you | never handled a goose uther 
than a roasted one.” 

hy this time the joke was beginning to be 
fully appreciated, and the whole company 
were in a roar of langhter 

** What in the world are you, then ’" de 
manded another gentleman, taking up the 
office of interlocutor. 

** 1 will tell you,” said Stuart, with great 
apparent sincerity; ‘* be assured all | have 
told you is strictly trae, 1 dress hair, bruh | 
hate and coste, adjust cravats, and make | 
ovate, walstooats and breeches, and likewine 
boots and shoes af your service /" 

"Oho! a boot and shoe maker after all!" 
contemptuously returned the questioner 

*Guew again, gentlemen,’ continued! 
Rtuart, goo! -humoredly. ‘I never handled | 
boot or shoe but for my own feet and lege; | 
yet all I have told you is true.” 

** We may as well give up guessing; it is 
of no use.” 

The fun loving painter, checking bis own 
laughter, which was on the point of bureting 
forth, and stimulating a fresh flow of pir ts 
by a huge cinch of enuff, sald, gravely, ae if 
bringing the matter to a satixfactory con- 
clusion 

** Now, gentlemen, I will not play the fool 
with you any longer, but will tell you, upon 
my honor as a gentleman, my bona fide pro 
femion—I get my bread by making faces.” | 

He then screwed + his countenance and 





twisted his features ia a manner the mont 
skillful clown might have envied 

When the loud peals of laughter had eu’ 
sided, the company with one accord de 
olared that they ‘bad all the while sus 
pected that the gentleman belonged to the 
theatre ;" they all ‘‘knew he must be a 
comedian by profession.” Dut when Stuart 
coolly informed them that he never was on 
the stage, and very rarely inside of a play- 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

















VERY OBLIGING. 
Doctron.—'* Will you put out your tongue, my little man *” 


CHILD OF OBLIGING DisrostTion, 


Yer—-and do this, too, if you like.” 





Would Like te Hear Some “Muasic. 

An old farmer, residing in one of the rural 
districts of the Weet, having occasivun to 
transact business in a city about twenty 
miles distant, took with him oue of his 


daughters asa companion for the trip, end 


also to show ber a little of the world, Upon 
his arrival in the city, not fiading the lawyer 
of whom he was in quest at bis office, he 


| went to his residence, a few blowks dixtant. | 


The laty of the house very kiwtly offered 
to take charge of anlentertain his daughter 
during the temporary absence of the father 
with her hushand he young lady's curto- 


sity wae thoroughly aroused by the rich andl 
| tasteful appointments of the house, she ha- 


ving been accustomed all her life to only 
the plainest kind of Household © fixing” 
She went from one article to another, ex 
pressing unbounded pleasure in viewing the 
elegance and beauty of the furniture. Sad 
denly stopping before the piano, she ex 
claimed 

** What's that thing?” 

A pianoforte,” sail the lady, 

* What du you do with it?" 

* Play upon it.” 

‘And what's thom things?" pointing to 
the key-board., 

** Those are the keys,” was the reply 

* Keys? What do you want with them ’" 

“They are the keys of the instrument, 
Do you want to hear me play?" 

The girl bobbed her heat in affirmation, 
and the iady eat down and executed a very 
brilliant opera piece, When she bad con 
cluded, she wheeled rouad on the music 


ASPIMRATIONS. 


Our aime are all too high; we try 
To gaia the summit at a bound, 

Whea we shoul! reach tt step by step, 
Aud climb the ladder round by round, 
He who would clim) the height sublime, 
Or breathe the purer air of life, 

Must not expect to raise in case, 
But brace himeelf for toil or strife. 


| We should not in our blindness seek 
Te grasp alone for grand and great, 
Disdaining every amaller good, 
For trifles make the aggregate. 
| And if a cloud should hover o'er 
Our weary pathway like a pall, 
Remember God permits it there, 
And fia good purpose reigns o'er all. 


€W™ Don't care much about the bugs,” 
said Mr Swinksa, ‘but the truth is, I have 
not gut the blood to spare.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 


A Warning te Young Boek Farmers. 
| We took occasion, in a recent number, to 
ray that certain works of the imagination, 
depicting the delightfal independence and 
the solid pros erity of certain new begin- 
| nere in farming and gardening : ursuite, 
| were not, in our opinion, good books, Since 
our former noice was written, we have 
read again, with mach care, the ** Farming 





| 
| 
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house, their chagrin and astonishment | stool, expectiug to sce a countenance radiant | by Inches” to which we then alluded; and 


equalled their previous merriment 
“Gentlemen,” said Stuart, to his com- | 
panions, as he was about to leave them, 
* you will find all I have said in regard to 
my various employments is compri-ed in 
theae few words am a portrait: painter 
If you will call upon me at York Builtings, 


London, I ehall be ready aud willing to | 


brush you a coat or hat, dress your hair a la 
mode, supply you, if you need, with a wig 


of any fashion or dimensions, avcoommudate | 


you with boots or shoes, give you ruffles or 
cravate, and make faces fur you" 


While taking a parting glass at the inn, 


the gentlemen begged leave to inquire of 


the artist in what part of Kogland he was | 


born He told them he was not born in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, 

“Where then!" 
Yankees. 

“T was born in Narragansett,” replied 
Stuart, 

** And where is that ’" 

* Six miles from Dottawoone, and ten 


from Popparquash, and about four miles | 


weet of Connectionut, and not far from the 
spot where the famous batue with the war 
like Pequotsa was fought,"” was the instant 
reply 

‘In what part of the East Indice is that, 
air?" inquired a pompous Eoglishman 

** Kast Indies, my dearsrir! It is in the 
Btate of Rhode Island, between Massachu- 
retts and the Connecticut River.” 

And with this novel leasen in geogra hy, 
Gilbert Stuart took leave of his travelling 
Cumpauions 


A Very Obtuse Witness. 


Pat Fogerty went all the way from Man 
chester to Loudon to thrash Mick Fitapat 
rick, winding up the performance with the 
assistance of an ‘‘awful horseshve."’ He 
was detected and brought before a justice 
A part of the examination is annexed 

Court—“ Well, sir, you came from Man 
cherter, did you ad 

‘at—" Your honor has anawered oor 
rect.” 

Court—" You see the complainant's head; 
it was cut with asharp instrument. Do you 
know what cut it?" 

\t—** Ain't your henor after saying a 
sharp instrament «id Y" 

Court—(beooming restive)“ 1 see you 
mean to equivocate, Now, sir, you out that 
head; you came here to out it, did you not? 
Now, sir, what motive brought you to Lea- 
don *" 

Pat" The locomotive, sir!" 

Court—(waxing warm)—* Equivocating 
again, you scoundrel; (raising up the horre- 
shoe and bolding it before Pat) do you see 
thie horseshoe, sir |" 

Pat—** Ie it a horseshoe, your honor ?" 

Court—"“ Don't you see it is, air? Are 
you blind? Can you not tell at once that it 
is a horseshoe ?” 

Pai—* Beda), no, your honor.” 

Court—(angrilys—*' No." 


Court—" Of course I can, you stupid 
Irishman.” 

Pait—(esoliloquizing aloud)—‘ Ob! glory 
be to goodness, see what education ia, your 
honor; sure & poor ignorant creature like 
myself wouldn't know a horse shoe from a 
mare's” 


persisted the English | 


with aimiration and delight, instead of 
which she met one that betrayed only im- 
pationce and irrit«tion 

* What do you think of that *" she asked. 

“Think ’" blurted out the rustic damvel 
“1 think you've been fooling with them 
keys long enough. I wish you'd burry and 
unlock the blamed thing; / want to hear 
some music.” 


THE LITTLE MAIDEN. 





| 

Who waite and watches at the door, 

Sighing, ** He said he'd come at four, 

And now it's at half past or more ’" 
Your patient littl maiden. 





| 

Who runs to meet you when you come, 

| Kistes your wine exeuses dumb, 

Queen, crowned with red geranium ? 
Your happy little maiden 


Who, keeping with such careful art, 

Her lips from all but you apart, 

Kisses you, ah me, in her heart? 
Your faithful litule maiden 


Who holds you among all the rest, 

Of men proved good from East to West, 

The +trongest, trucat, bravest, best ’ 
Your loving little maiden, 


Who asks for nothing old or new, 
Who cares for no man false or true, 
But ovly, only, only You ? 

Your precious little maiden. 


The Stery ef a Mereesherc. 

This is a simple legend. A good country- 
man was taking a rural walk with his son 
Thomas, As they walked slowly along, the 
father sudde: ly stopped, 

** Look !" be aaid, ‘there's a bit of iron, 
a piece of a horseshoe; pick it up, and put 
it in your pocket.” 

* Pooh!" anewered the child; * it's not 
worth stopping for." 

The father, without uttering another 
word, picked up the iron, and put it in his 
pocket, When they came to a village, he 
entered the blacksmith's sbop an! sold it for 
three farthings. With that sum he bought 
| some cherries. Thea the father and son set 
| off again on their ramble. The sun was 
burning hot, and neither a house, tree nor 
fountain of water was in sight. Thomas 
soon complained of being tired, and had 
some difficulty in following bie father, who 
walked on with a firm step. Perceiving that 
| his boy was tired, the fathor let fall a cherry, 
las if by accident. Thomas « 
| quickly picked it up, and devoured it. A 
| little further he dropped another, and the 
| boy picked it up as eagerly as ever; and 
| thus they continued, the father dropping 
| the fruit, and the son picking them up. 

When the last one was eaten, the father 
, and turning to the boy, said: 

**Look, my son! If you had chosen to 

stoop once aad pick up a piece of borreshoe, 

| you would not have been obliged at last to 











Pat—" No, your honor; bat can youresif | stoop so often to pick up the cherries.” 


Cw It ie doubtful if any man could by 
possibility do his neblest, or think his deep- 
est, without a preparation of suffering. 

t@™ The last words of a French athlete 
were: “Oh, death, if you + ere a man, what 
shert work I'd make of yo: " 


| we are so strongly im» ressed by it, that we 
| should be doing less than our duty did we 
not -_ advise our younger readers not to 
be led astray by its apparent genuineness, 
| It is not impossible that everything stated 
in this book might actually transpire, but it 
is so far from being probable, that we risk 
nothing in saying that it is, in the main, 
untrue, A man and his wife, with no re- 
vious knowledge of farming, go into the 
country in the spring, take vosses+ion of an 
inherited place of only three acres, buy 
some books and plenty of manure, hire very 
little assistance, and, by dint of natural 
shrewdness and hard réading (mainly of a 
seedsman'a alvertising catalogue), make 
money enough to .ay all their living ex- 
penses, all the cost of carrying on their 
business, and a good interest on their in- 
vestment, On ita face,—and probably in the 
intention of its author, —the story is asimple 
pastoral tale of the most unobjectionable 
tendency. If it were true, in all ite parti- 
culars, it would be valuable, for the reason 
that what one man has done, another may 
fairly hope todo, If it were a very proba- 
ble story, it would be valuable as an encour- 
agement to beginners in farming. 

It is neither true nor probable. Human- 
ly speaking, it is not possible. Therefore, 
it is altogether bad, and, if read at all, it 
should be read with the understanding that 
the moral it attempts to point does not ex- 
ist. Itisastory of almost uninterrupted 
successes, A true record of the first year's 
experience of any tyro in agriculture would 
be, in almost every instance, a story of dis- 
appointment, failure, hard work, and sunk- 
en money. As in every other career, the 
| school of experience isa dear and a hard 
| school to learn in; and be who takes one 
| acre or a hundred for his practising ground 
| —if he has not learned his trade in advance 
| will, before his first year is over, need all 
| bis heroism to carry him through with a 
stout heart. 

We believe that there is harlly a limit to 
the possibilities of farming and gardening. 
One who understands his business, who has 
sufficient capital for his operations, a good 
soil, a good situation, and plenty of manure 
at command, may hope for a very la - 
ward for his labor and superintendence. 
We rejoice, therefore, when we see any 
man or woman turning from other pursuits 
with the intention of makiog agriculture or 
horticulture a career. Only when we see 
them go head(oremost into the thing,—un- 
dertaking a difficult trade without learning 
it, and seeking to get in a month the know- 
| ledge that a year cannot give,—do we shud- 
| der at the thought of the bitter things in 
| store for them. 
| Asarule,—a rule that has few excep- 
| tions,—they will loose much more than a 
| year's living expenses, and will learn much 

es than they could learn as working hands 

in the employ of a good farmer. If you, 
reader, want to become a farmer, or a 
florist, or a market gardener, take our ad- 
vioe :—Buy as many of the best books on the 
subject as you can find time to read, and 
hire out as an irregular hand, with the best 
man you can find who is doing, practically, 
what you have made u mind to do. 
Work for dear life, a Listes, and watch 
all that is going on ; at the end of your year 
you will able to start jusiciously and 
well. You will have saved money, you will 
have saved time, and you will have gained 
| information that five years of ignorant and 
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expensive blundering could not have given 
ou. ‘bere is no royal road to good farm- 
ng,—except the road th bh royal hard 
thinking, and working, and waiting. —Amers- 
can Agriculturiat. 





A Stick im Mis Threat. 

A friend of mine bad ¢ horse that was 
sick and after doctoring him a long time 
without any improvement, the veterinary 
eargeon told the owner he had better take 
him to Mr. Johnston. He did so, and Mr. 
J. gave him a ball, but the horse could not 
swallow it, and be put his hand into his 


|} moath to see what was the matter, and 


found a short piece of stick in bis throat, 
which be pulled out, and the horse roon got 
well. Since then he has known of five simi- 
lar cases in his own experience. Once he 
“rove a favorite mare from bis farm near 
Geneva to the State Fair at Auburn, ond 
noticed that she did not seem very well. 
When he started to come home, three days 
afterwards, the mare looked very gaunt, and 


| was not as lively as usual. Coming to a 


watering trough on the side of the road, he 


| drove up to it, and the mare tried to drink 
and 


but seemed to swallow with difficulty, 


| let some of the water run out of her mouth, 
|* That's the matter, is it?” said Mr. J., to 


himeelf, and immediately jumped out of the 
buggy, took of his coat, rolled up the sleeve 
of bis right arm, took bold of the mare's 
tongue with his left hand and held it firm 
letween her jawe, put his right hand down 
her throat, and took out the stick. 

Sometime afterwards, a farmer asked him 
to go to his house and look at a horse that 
was sick, Mr. J. asked bim what was the 
matter. ‘' Does he eat well?” ‘‘ He seems 
to want to eat,” he replied, ‘‘as much as 
ever, but when he takes his oats into his 
mouth, he lets them fall out again.” 
** Well,” said Mr J., ‘I am not very well 
or I would go with you, but do you go home 
and take hold of the horse’s tongue with 
your left hand, and thrast your right hand 
down bis mouth, and just at the beginning 
of the throat you will find astick.” The 
man stared at him as though he thought he 
was crazy. But he went home, did as Mr. 
J. told him, and, sure enough, there was the 
stick American Agriculturist. 

Difference in the Quality of Eggs. 


The Journal of Agriculture says, though 
most farmers keep fowls aud raise their own 


| eggs, there are many who bave not learned 


the difference there is in the richness and 
flavor of eggs produced by well fed hens, 
and those from birds that have been half 
starved through our winters. There will be 
some difference in the size, but far more in 
the quality. The yolk of one would be 
large, fine colored and of good substance, 
and the albumen, or white, clear and pure; 
while the contents of the other will be 
watery and meagre, as in the parent fowl, 
to properly carry out and complete the 
work nature bad sketched. In order, there- 
fore, to have good eggs, the fow! sbould be 
well fed, and also provided during the 
months they are unable to come to the 
ground, with a box containing an abundance 
of fine gravel, that they may be able to 
grind and prepare their fool for digestion. 
Of eggs, those from the domestic hen are 
decidedly the beet, but those of ducks and 
greere may be used for some of the purposes 
of domestic cookery. 


Wheat Turned te Chess. 

A writer to the Dixie Farmer vouches 
that a pereon in his neighborhood has ex- 
hibited this season, wheat and chess grow- 
ing from the same root. The bunch or stool 
on exhibition was carefully taken up, and 
all the soil washed from the roots, so as to 
give cvery one that examines, the opportu- 
nity of judging for himeelf. The stool, or 
bunch, consists of six stalks—three of them 
wheat, and three chess—all of them tolcr- 
ably well-developed. No one that has seen 
this stool, or those exhibited by the same 
friend last summer, has a remaining doubt 
of the assertion that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, wheat frequently turns to 
chess, 





RECEIPTS. 


Mutton CuTLETS PaNeESs.—Trim your 
cutlets neatly and remove all the fat; set 
them in melted butter, lukewarm, with 
pepper and salt; dip each into beaten yolks 
of eggs, and then in bread crumbs; do this 
twice to make as many crumbs adhere to 
the cutlets as possible; then broil them on 
agtidiron overa quick clear fire for ten 
minutes; dress them on your dish ina 
crown, and serve them cither plain or with 
sauce maitre d*hotel. Another method is 
to dip each cutlet into the boiling pot au 
feu, holding the cutlets by the bone on the 
side where the fat riscs, panee them in- 
stantly and grill as above. 

Mustinoom Catcnuur.—S rinkle mush- 
room flaps, gathered in September, with 
common salt, stir them occasionally for two 
or three days; then lightly squeeze out the 
juice, and add to each gallon bruised cloves 
and mustard-seed, of each, half an ounce ; 
bruised allxpice, black pepper, and ginger, 
of each, one ounce; gently heat to the boil- 
ing point in a covered vessel, macerate for 
fourteen days, and strain; should it exhibit 
any indications of change in a few weeks, 
bring it again to the bvuiling point, with a 
little more spice. 

TOMATO MARMALADE.—Take ripe toma- 
toes in the height of the season; weigh 
them, and te every pound of tomatoes allow 
one pound of sugar. Put the tomatoes into 
a large pxn or asmall tub, and scald them 
with boiling water, so as to make the skin 
peel off easily. When you have removed 
the skins, put the tomatoes into a preserv- 
ing-kettle and add the sugar, with one 
ounce of powdered ginger to every three 

ounds of fruit, onl the juice of two 
lemons, the grated rind of three. Stir up 
the whole together, and set it over a mode- 
rate fire. Boil it gently for two or three 
hours, till the whole becomes a thick, 
smooth mass, skimming it well, and stirring 
it to the bottom after every skimming. 
When done, put it warm into jars and cover 
tightly. This will be found a very fine 
sweetment. 

Cray Sauce ror Roast Berr.—Grate 
some horseradish very fine, to which add 
two tablespounfuls of vinegar, some salt and 
mustard ; add cream in discretion ; all to be 
well mixed to about the thickness and con- 
sistency of well-made bread sauce. 

Potato Pvppine.—One pound of sugar, 
one of butter, ten eggs, one pound and a 
half of potato mashed very fine, one gill of 
cream, half a nutmeg; flavor with cinna- 
mon, brandy, wive, or rose-water. Bake in 
a rich puff paste, in a quick oven. 











THE RIDDLER. 


Biblical Faigma. 


T am composed of 54 letters. 
My 9, 21, 4, 16, 47, was used in Jewish of- 





ferings. 

My 15, 33, 7, 53, 35, 10, 18, was an ancient 
city. 

My, 18, 36, 41, 46, 45, 53, 8, was an ancient 
tribe. 

My 20, 33, 15, 42, 3, 39, was used in Jewish 


honses. 

My 26, 36, 23, 10, 14, was used in vine- 
yards. 

My 28, 10, 12, 27, 38, 50, 46, 42, 1, was « 
town of Palestine. 

My 20, 32, 46, 21, 27, was an officer in Da- 


vid's army. 
My 30, 6, 18, 21, 49, 25, 7, 16, 44, was an 
ptian city. 
My 31, 16, 11, 52, 34, 44,19, was a city of 
Palestine. 
My 33, 5, 12, 24, 34, 6, was a province of 
Syria. 


My 37, 43, 48, 54, 22, is denounced in the 
Bible. 
My 38, 40, 2, 17, 27, 34, 51, 10, 43, was o 
ruler of the rynagogue. 
My whole is a verse in the Bible. 
Shcfidd, Pa. ISOLA, 





Riddie. 


I am composed of 5 letters. 

Omit my first and I denote things or per- 
sons separately considered. 

My 1, 2, 3, is a vegetable. 

My 4, 5, 3, 1, is a youngster of the genus 
masculine, 

My 3, 1, 2, is an animal. 

My 4, 3, 1, is worn on the head. 

My 4, 5, 2, 3, 1, is a term applied to some- 
thing common, or of emall value, 

My whole is a delicious fruit, now in sea- 
sou, EMILY. 

Baltimore, Ma. 





Prebicm. 


Required—the volume of the largest cone 
which can be inscribed in a sphere whose 
diameter ia just 24 inches, 

WILLIAM HOOVER. 

Smithville, Wayne Co., 

€@™ An answer is requested, 


Probicm. 


During the late war, three towns A, B, 
and C, are to furnish 504 men as their com- 
plement; the division to be made in propor- 
tion to the population. Now the popula- 
tien of Ais to thatof Bas 3to5; whilst 
the population of B is to that of C as 8 to 7. 
How q@any men must each town furnish ? 

W. I. MORROW. 

Irwin Station, Pa. 

t@™~ Au answer is requested. 


Prebiem. 


There are two numbers whose product is 
77, and the difference of whose aquares is to 
the square of their difference as 9: 2. Re- 
quired—the numbers, WILL, 

Miami Station, Mo. 

C@” An answer is requested. 





Cenundrums. 


t@ How much does a fool weigh gene- 
rally ? Ans.—A simple ton. 

(a What part of a ship is good for 
youngsters? Ans,—The spanker. 

(3 What roof covers the most noisy 
tenant’ Ans.—The roof of the mouth. 

ta Why is the horse the most human 
of all animals? Ans.—He freely gives the 
bit out of his mouth, and listens to every 
woe. 

(3 Why is the Emperor of Russia like a 
workhouse boy? Ans.—He feels Hungary, 
and wants a slice of Turkey. 





Auswer te Last. 
ENIGMA— 


** Patriotism, when rightly understood, 

Is that warm feeling for our neighbor's 
good.” — Me Henry's Pleasures of F'riend- 

ship, part 1., verse 20, 


Answer to W. H. Morrow's PROBLEM of 
July 3rd—4} miles per hour.—W. H. Mor- 
row, J. B. Sanders, W. J. Barrett. 

Answers to D. Diefenbach's PROBLEM of 
July 17th—$60 per acre.—D. Diefenbach, 
J. 8. Phebus. 4, S2cts., 2m., plus per 
acre.—W. J. Barrett. 

Answers to F. M. Priest's PROBLEM of 
same date—265.—F. M. Priest. 266.14 plus 
—J. 8. Phebus, 

Answer to W. H. Morrow's PROBLEM of 
July 24th—A had $960 at 5 per cent., and B 
had $1,440 at 4 per cent.—W. H. Morrow, 
W. J. Barrett. 





STEWED PEeans.—Pare and halve or quar- 
ter a dozen pears, according to their size; 
carefully remove the cores, but leave the 
sluths on. Place them inaclean baking- 
jar, with a closely-fitting lid; add to them 
the rind of one lemon, cut iu strips, and the 
juice of a half a lemon, six cloves, and 
whole allspice, according to discretion. Put 
in just enough water to cover the whole, 
and allow half a pound of loaf-sugar to 
every pint. Cover down close, and bake in 
a very cool oven for five hours, or stew them 
very gently in a lined saucepan from three 
to four hours. When done, lift them out 
on a glass dish without breaking them ; boil 
up the syrup quickly for two or three 
minutes; let it cool alittle, and pour it over 
the pears, A little cochineal greatly en- 
hances the appearance of the fruit; you 
— | add a few drops of prepared cochineal ; 
and a little port-wine is often used, and 
much improves the flavor. 

JELLY oF SIBERIAN Crans.—Take off 
the stalks, weigh and wash the crabs. To 
each one and a half pounds, add one pint of 
water. Boil them gently until broken, but 
do not allow them to falltoa pulp. Pour 
the whole through a jelly-bag, and when the 
juice is quite transparent, weigh it; put it 
{ato aclean preserving-pan, boil it quickly 
for ten minutes, then add ten ounces of fine 
sugar to each ;ound of juice; boil it from 
twelve to fifteen minutes, skim it very clean, 
and pour into moulds. 

Quinces ror Tne TeA-TaBLE.—Bake 
sige guiness thoroughly; when cold, strip 
° o skins, place them ina glass dish, 
and sprinkle with white sugar, and serve 
them with cream. make a fine-look- 
ing dish for the jea- 
cious and ve one than the same 
fruit made into sweetmests. Those who 
once taste the fruit thus epee, Se 
bably desire to store away a few in 
the fall to use in the above manner. 
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